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TO OUR READERS. 

From the issue of this number, the pnblication of THE 
JerFERSONIAN Will be for a season suspended. How long 
that suspension must continue will depend upon the feel- 
ings and exertions of itsypatrons and friends. So soon as 
Five Thousand of the present or new subscribers shal] 
have signified their desire to take the paper for another 
year, and to pay One Dollar for the same upon the receipt 
of the first number, its regular publication will be imme- 
diately resumed. We trust those who feel an interest in 
our journal will evince it by forwarding the names of 
subscribers. 
Meantime, the Editor returns to his earlier vocation of 
Editor of The New-Yorker, a weekly literary and genggal 
newspaper, published in the City of New-York. If any 
among the readers of The Jeffersoniau who are not now 
subscribers to that work shall be induced to follow him to 


appreciated. During the past year, his attention and ex- 
ertions have been divided between the two papers, in con- 
nection with some other engagements; and it would not be 
strange if this one had at some times betrayed evidence of 
inattention. For three weeks only of the year has he been 
absent when this paper went to press ; but no consideration 
has ever induced him to neglect its Editorial columns. For 
its general fidelity to the promise of its Prospectus, there- 
fore, he holds himself responsible; while for any errors of 
detail he feels entitled to plead the necessities of his dou- 
ble duty, requiring his presence each week at two points 
one hundred and fifty miles distant from each other. 
Enough of this. Aware that to many thousands his 
thoughts will now be conveyed for the last time, (even 
though the early resumption of this paper should be requir- 
ed,) he embraces the opportunity to indulge in a few part- 
ingyreflecggons. Haviug been engaged, through this paper, 
in the discussion of important public questions bearing 
upen the exciting political contests of the day, he feels an 
abiding gratification in the consciorsness that he has pur- 
sued such a course as justly to incur no man’s censure or 
ill will. Having been careful of impugning the motives or 
questioning the honesty of those who may entertain opin- 
ions contrary to his own—having steadily avoided all scur- 
rility or malevolence in his writings—he feels that the in- 
fluence of his paper, however humble and transitory, has 
been favorable to Good Morals and to a right appreciation 
of the questions which now divide, as questions of public 
policy will ever divide, the American People. Having 
made no assertion that he did not fully believe to betrue, and 
advanced no argument that he did not honestly believe to be 
sound, he closes his labers.for the present with a gratify- 
ing conviction that they will. have been regarded by his 
readers with a respéct forthis sincerity, however humble 
may be their estimate of his ability. If those readers with 
whom his intercourse now ceases shall but reciprocate the 
cordial and kindly feeling with which he takes leave of 
them, he will rejoice to remember the last year as the most 
useful and honorable of a busy and checkered life. 
S ceueanecietecaninmmenael 








PENNSYLVANIA.—Gov. Porter is making a clear 
sweep of all the incumbents of State and County 
offices. His brother James M. Porter, until re- 
cently a leading National Republican, is said to be 
the master-spirit of his Administration. The 
ejected officers maintain that the New Constitution 
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Officers, and refuse to acquiesce until the Supreme 
Court shall have given an-pinion om the disputed 
power. A case has been submitted, and adecision 
is daily expected. 

Gen. Thomas C. Miller, (Adm) has been 
elected to the State Senate in place of Jacob Cas- 
ratt, deceased, by a vote of 5,041 to. 4,813 for 
MacFarland. Whig. The vote was about two- 





thirds cast—as follows : 1838. 

Counties. Miller. MacFariand. Porter. Ritner. 
Franklin, 1682 1423 2815 2560 
Cumberland, 2268 1567 2743 2316 
Adams, 1091 1823 1535 3310 

Total, 5041 4813 7093 8186 


Miller’s maj. 228" - Ritner’s maj. 1093. 
There was a very sevére snow-storm on the day 
of election, which kept thousands of voters at 
heme. 





WHIG LEGISLATIVE MEETING. 

On Thursday evening of last week, according to 
previous notice, the Whig Members of the Le- 
gislature of New-York convened in the Assembly 
Chamber of the Capitol to nominate candidates 
for United States Senator and lective State 
Officers. Hon. Henry A. Livingston, Senator 
from the Second District, was called to the Chair, 
and Messrs. McElrath of New-York and Kellogg 
of Rensselaer (both of the Assembly) appointed 
Secretaries. The roll having been called, seven- 
ty-three Members answered to their names. 
(Eighteen more were soon present.) On motion 
of Mr. Lawrence of Onondaga, the meeting pro- 
ceeded to ballot for Uvited States Senator, and 
Messrs. Porter of Niagara and Conklin of 
Dutchess were chosen ‘l'ellers. The following 
was the result: : 





For Naruantsrt P. TaLuManceE of Dutchess - 76 
“ Albert H. Tracy 5, Francis Granger 4, 13 
** Willis Hall 3, Blank 1, total 


Hon. N. P. Tatumapee, having a majority of 
63 votes, was unanimously nominated as the Whig 
candidate for U. S. Senator. 

The Convention proceeded to ballot for Secre- 
tary of States 

For Joun C. Spencer of Ontario - : 68 
“A. Bruyn Hasbrouck 10, H.C. Martindale 5, pet 

“ F.C. White 4, W. Hall 1, H. W. Taylor 1, §~ 
Hon. Joun C. Spencer, having a majority of 
47 votes, was unanimously nominated for Secreta- 
ry of State. 

The Convention proceeded to ballot for Comp- 
troller: 

For Bares Cooke of Niagara’ - - - 74 

“ F.C. White 9; Scattering 3; Blank 3: total 15 
Bates Cooke of Niagara, having a majority of 
59 votes, was unanimously nominated, for Comp- 
troller. ii go atllegy 

The Convention proceeded to ballot for Trea- 
surer : 


For Gen. Jacosp Hatent of Greene - - 48 
“* Gen. Fortune C. White of Oneida - 32 ; 
“* Henry C. Martindale 10; Blank 1 - 11 43 


Gen. Jacos Hatcur of Greene, having a majo- 
rity of 5 votes, was unanimously nominated for 
Treasurer. 
The Convention proceeded to ballot for Attorney 
General : 
For Wittis Hatt of New-York - - - 43 
“Samuel Stevens of Albany . : - £2 
Scattering 3; Blank 2 - ° : - 5 
No choice: so the Convention proceeded to 
seco#d ballot : 
For Witiis HAvt of New-York - - 
“Samuel Stevens 42; Blank 2 - - 


* We follow what we understood to be the judgement of the 
President; though we believe the Parliamentary rule, as well as 


a 


- 45 
44” 





gives the Governor no right to remove the County 


NO. 52. 


Wiis Hart, having a clear majority of 1, 
was unanimously nominated for Attoraey General. 

The Convention next balloted for Commissary 
General : ; 

For Apontram Cuanpier of New-York 55 

“ Gerrit H. Stryker 25: scattering 5; total 30 

So Aponinam Cuanpier was duly nominated. 

The Convention then adjourned. 





ADMINISTRATION MEETING. : 

The ‘ Republican’ Members of our State Le- 
gislature having been summoned to assemble at 
the Assembly Chamber of the Capitol on Satur- 
day evening last, to nominate candidates for Officers 
of State, &c. to be supported at the then ensuing 
election—32 Members of the Assembly friendly to 
the General Administration responded to the call. 
No Senators were present. 

The meeting having organized, proceeded to 
ballot for candidates, when John A. Diz for Secre- 
tary of State. Azariah C. Flagg for Comptroller, 
and Samuel Beardsley for Attorgey General (all 
the present incumbents) were us@nimously noini- 
nated. William L. Marcy waS in like manner 
nominated for United States Senatorfand Gerrit 
Y. Lansing of Albany for Treasurer—the last by 
31 votes to 1 for Jacob Haight, the Whig candi- 
date. This vote was cast by Jonas More, Member 
from Delaware Co. who voted for General Haight 
also in the Assembly Nomination and in Joint Bal- 
lot—a testimonial, doubtless, of personal esteem 
for a friend known to be worthy and capavle. The 
votes having been announced, John A. Dix for Sec- 
retary, A. C. Flagg for Comptroller, Samuel 
Beardsley for Attorney General, Gerrit Y. Lansing 
for Treasurer, and William L. Marcy for U. S. 
Senator, were declared to be duly nominated as 
the candidates of the Administration party. The 
meeting then adjourned. 





ELECTION OF STATE OFFICERS, 

On Monday of this week, being the day desig- 
nated by law and by concurrent resolution, the two 
branches of our State Legislature proceeded in 
their several chambers to nominate persons to fijl 
the several departments of State, and a Commissa- 
ry General for its Military Service. (The nomi- 
nation is prescribed to be made by each Member 
rising in his seat as his name is called, and pro- 
nouncing the name of his candidate for the station 
indicated.) 

In the Senate, the nomination resulted as fol- 
lows : 


Sec’ry of State..John A. Dix ........ 18 John C,&pencer.. 14 
Comptroller ....Azariah C. Flagg .. 18 Bates Cooke...... 14 
Att'y General ..Sam’l Beardsley .... 18 Willis Hall ...... 14 


Treasurer ..«.+.Lansing 6,others12 18 Jacob Haight .... 14 


[No choice for Treasurer. A second ballot was had, when 13 
Whigs aud 8 Admin. voted for Gerrit Y. Lansing, to 1 vote for J. 
Haight and 9 scattering. So Mr. Lansing received a majority.) 
Commissary Gen'l...H. Arcularius....18 Adoniram Chandler 14 
The persons having the highest number of votes 
e several offices respectively, were declared 
hominated on the part of the Senate; , 
In the Assembly, matters proceeded with’ equal 
smoothness, but in reverse order. Im this branch, 
the nominations made were as follows: 


Sec. of State....John C. Spencer 79 John A. Dix........... 
H.C. Martindale 1 
Comptroller ..«.Bates Cooke. ... 


fe 
d 


79 Azariah C. Flagg...... 42 
Treasurer. ++. Jacob Haight.. 81 Gerrit Y. Lansing. sf... 41 
Att'y General.. Willis Hall.... 78 Samuel Beardsley’... 41 
. Stevens...... 1 D. B. Ogden. .oee.escees 1 
Commis'y Gen'l Adon.Chandier 80 lenry Arcularius ...+ 42 
The House having nominated the perséns' intfi-, 
cated above, the Senate came in te compare nomi- 
nations; when it was found that they did not begin 
toagree. Thetwo Houses in Convention then 
proceeded to Joint Ballot for the said officers, with 





DS; 


, 


the rule of common sense, is that Blanks do not count. It made | the following result: . . 
bo difference in any of these nominations, but the principle may Sec. of State....John C weer 91 John A. Dix 60 
-s well be asserted, Bianks 2. Majority for Spencer 31. die 


eta 





410 





troller... Bates Cooke....«.. 93 AzariahC, Fi 
F.C. Whittlesey 1. Blauk 1. Majority for Cooke, 


Comptroller... +. 58 


Treasurer. ..+.. Jacob Haight...... 94 Gerrit Y. Lansing... 58 
F.C Whitel., A. Keyser 1, Maj. for Haight, 34. 
Ait'y General.. Willis Hkall........ 88 Samuel Be-rdsley.. 59 


Scattering 4. Blanks2. Maj. for Hall, 25. 
Commis'y Gen. Adoniram Chandler 88 Henry Arcularius.. 60 

Scuttering 6. Maj. for Chandler, 22. 
_ The Presidentof the Senate, (Lieut. Gov. Brad- 
ish,) acting as President of the Convention, then 
announced that Joun C. Spencer of Ontario had 
been duly elected Secretary of State, Bares 
Cooke of Niagara Comptroller, Gen. Jacor 
Haieur of Greene Treasurer, Wituis Haut of 
New-York Attorney General, and Aponinam 
CuANpuER of New-York Commissary General— 
all for the term of three years from this time, ex- 
cept the Treasurer, who is chosen for a single year. 
The Senate then withdrew to its Chamber, and the 
two Houses adjourned. 

We hardly need add that the newly electe! 
officers are 21! Whigs, and all in place of those of 
opposite opinions except Gen. Haight, the new 
Creasurer, who succeeds Hon. Gamaliel H. 
Barstow, Whig, who declined a_ re-election. 
These changes secure a Whig majority in the 
Canal Board, and an entire Whig Cabinet for the 
ensuing year, at least. 





U. 8. SENATOR—ELECTION DEFEATED. 
On Tuesday of this week, the two Houses pro- 
ceeded to nominate in their respective chambers 











for United States Senator, preparatory to going 
into Joint Ballot in case the nominations should 


not agree,as of course they would not. In the 
Assembly the vote stood 
For NaTHANIEL P. TALLMADGE, - - - 77 
** Addison Gardner, . . - - 42 
“ A, H. Tracy 2. F. Granger 2. - - 4—46 
Majority for Tallmadge, - 2" ws BE 


So Naruanien P. TaLimanGe was declared duly 
nominated on the part of the House. 

In the Senate, the first ballot resulted as follows : 
For Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, - - - - 13 
For sixteen different friends of the Administration, one vote 
each, one 2 votes—no choice! . 

Six ballots were had, during which the Whigs 
munifested a willingness to do any thing to secure 
a nomination on the part of the Senate, so that the 
election could proceed. Mr. J. Beardsley having 
voted for Samuel Beardsley, allthe Whigs and Mr. 
Sterling voted for him likewise, making 16 for 
Beardsiey to 16 scattering. As the Lieut. Gov. 
has no casting vote in an election, there was still 
no choice. Sixteen Senators had leagued to defeat 
the will of the People and leave the Senatorship 
vacant. ‘Che Constitution says that each House 
shall make a nomination. Sixteen Senators con- 
spire to pursue such a course that no nomination 
can be made—and for the express purpose of pro- 
ducing thatresult. How far does this fall short of 
Perjury and Treason? Let the answer proceed 
froin the calm, deliberate judgement of the People. 





THE SUB-TREASURY SCHEDIE. 

The last number of our First Volume is reach- 
ed, yet the great financial and political question 
which we have labored in good part to elucidate re- 
mains undecided. When our first number w, 
issued, it seemed that scarcely two months cot 
pass before it must be brought to its final decision, 
yet twelve have now elapsed, and there seems very 
little expectation that it will be disposed of this 
winter. Three times have bills embracing this 
Scheme been defeated in the House of Represen- 
tatives, and the fourth is now urged upon that body. 
Its passage this winter seems morally impossible, 
and, so far as the Elections have yet gone, there is 
even less prospect from the next; but the indica- 
tions now are that it will be presented and re-offer- 
ed uatil Congress shall sanction it or the People 
divest its advocates of power. We have thought 


proper, therefore, to conclude our immediate 
labors with a succinct statement of the present 
conditioa of the controversy and of the points in 





dispute between the contending pasties. 


We may 
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close with some of the considerations by which 
our own view of the question are supported. 

—From the formation of our Federal Gover-n 
ment, it has been the general custom of each Ad- 
ministration to receive Bank Notes in payment of 
dues to the Treasury and usually to deposite any 
considerable amount on hand in Banks. {In the 
earlier history of our young Republic, great evils 
had been experienced from the want of a sound, 
sufficient circulating medium, and every device 
was exhausted to supply the want, by making of 
skins, &c. a currency, including tobacco as well as 
Treasury Notes, otherwise known as Continental 
Money. Insome States paper was forbidden and 
specie exacted; but this increased the pressure of 
the evil, while it very rarely and slightly increas- 
ed the quantity of Specie in the country or in cir- 
cu’ation.) As soon as the Treasury Department 
had been properly organized under the Federal 
Constitution and a system ‘of Finance adopted, the 
Revenue was collected in Bank Notes and deposit- 
ed in Banks until wanted; and this continued to 
be the practice throughout the protracted Suspen- 
sion which occurred during the Last War. Pub- 
lic opinion concurred with that of the Administra- 
tion in regarding that Suspension as caused by the 
financial necessities of the Government itself, 
which was compelled to borrow from the Banks 
more money than they hadto lend. That suspen- 
sion was only terminated after the chartering of 
the second United States Bank, under whose aus- 
pices it was with some difficulty effected. 

‘he Public Money, if we mistake not, was first 
aeposited by the old Bank of North America, a 
Bank chartered under the Confederation. It was 
mainly transferred to the first United States Bank 
soon after the chartering of that institution in 1791; 
transferred to the State Banks on the close of the 
National; restored to the new United States Bank 
in 1817; removed thence to certain State Banks 
by Gen. Jackson in 1834, under a system which 
was ruptured by the General Suspension of May, 
1837. (Into the causes of that Suspension, and 
its alleged origin in the financial measures of the 
Administration, we have not now room to enter. 
The fact, only, is material.) Since that time, there 
has been strictly no system at all in the National 
Finances. During the continuance of the Sus- 
pension, the Revenue was very properly collected 
in Specie alone, or in evidences of Government in 
debtedness ; since the Resumption, Bank Notes of 
$20 or over issued by Banks emitting nothing be- 
low $5, have been generally received. During the 
Suspension, the money collected was generally 
used quite as fast as it could be got out of the 
hands of the Sub-Treasurers, but where there was 
a local surplus it was sometimes kept by the Re- 
ceivers and sometimes deposited in certain Banks. 
We understand that the Bank of St. Louis has 
always been a depository, and likewise the Bank of 
Dayton, Ohio. We are not certain that any Bank 
on the seaboard was employed throughout, though 
such may be the fact. Since the Resumption, 
Bank Notes within the above restrictions being 
taken by the Collectors and Receivers, are deposit- 
ed by them in such Banks as they prefer to their 
own order; and, when the Government draws upon 
the said Collectors, they draw upon their Deposite 
Banks. The Government thus stands the double 
risk of the Banks’ insolvency and of the Collec- 
tors’ dishonesty. Suppose the Bank in which 
Collector Hoyt of New-York deposites were to 
fail to-morrow (we do not say this is at all proba- 
ble,) with a million of dollars of Hoyt’s deposites, 
does any body suppose that the Government would 
ever receive its due? Hoyt’s securities are not 
bound to any thing like the amount, even if the 
utmost farthing of the face of their bonds could be 
collected. Suppose Hoyt should to-morrow draw 
every dollar and take steam for England—thus fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his illustrious predeces- 
sor—what redress has the Government? ‘To sue 
the bonds of his sureties, of course, and collect 
the face of them if possible; beyond that it has 
no shadow of hope. Here are two risks to run— 
either of them more perilous than the only one 


















used to be, when the Government selected its own 
Banks, exacted such security as it desired, and 
made its own terms with them. Every body sees 
that this is a very loose and dangerous state of 
things. Every body who speaks of it professes 
a devive to ehange it. What is proposed in lieu 
of it? 

The Administration brings forward what is call- 
ed the Sub-Treasury plan. The gist of this is 
contained in the following propositions: 

1. To refuse Bank Notes entirely and insist that 
Specie shall be paid into the Treasury for Customs, 
Public Lands, &c. to the exclusion of every thing 
else, unless it be Treasury Notes and evidences of 
public debt, when there are any. 

2. To keep the same in Government Sub-Trea- 
suries or vaults, in the custody of certain public 
officers, instead of depositing it in Banks. 

These are the essential provisions of the new 
system. The first is modified in the new bill of 
Mr. Cambreleng, which seems only to provide that 
the money shall be kept in Specie, permitting the 
understanding that it may be received in undoubt- 
ed Bank Notes, but these shall be taken to the 
Banks and the Specie drawn for them immediately- 
The Collectors and ‘* Cashiers” are to keep on 
hand nothing but Specie. This is regarded by 
manjas equivalent to exacting Specie inflexibly- 
We do not so regard it. Politically, it may be 
more exceptionable, as allowing the Sub-Treasu- 
rers to favor such Banks as may happen to be 
‘pets’ with them by paying out their notes to the 
public creditors, while they draw Specie from 
those which are not favorites on every dollar of 
their notes received. But, in its general effects on 
the Currency the measure as now proposed will 
be far Jess disastrous than the original scheme. A 
great objection to that was based on the discredit 
and dishonor which it affixed to all Bank Notes by 
prescribing their indiscriminate rejection. This 
must, to a certain extent, have the effect of indu- 
cing every body to prefer Specie to any Bank 
Notes, and to draw the Specie for Notes whenever 
practicable—thus draining the Banks and reducing 
the country to a metallic currency. The severe 
pecuniary pressure which this must create and the 
embarrassing deficiency of circulating medium 
which it must occasion, we will not stop to por- 
try. As a measure of Finance purely, we think 
the new Sub-Treasury Scheme less objectionable 
than the old. Perhaps the plan may be made still 
less injurious after two or three more discomfitures. 

On the other hand, the opponents of this Scheme 
propose a return to the old system (not the recent 
‘Pet Bank’ project, nor yet necessarily a National 
Bank) of depositing the Public Money in the 
firmest, strongest, best managed Banks in the 
country. They propose to make every improve- 
ment on the plan formerly pursued which experi- 
ence bas suggested or discussion has brought to 
view, and to exact such securities as shall render 
default or delinquency on the part of the Banke 
morally impossible.. They propose to adopt such 
measures with regard to the Revenue as will pre- 
vent the accumulation of any great Surplus, 
(though of that there is very little danger until 
the Expenditures of the Government are reduced,) 
and to establish effectual securities against embez- 
zlement or defalcation on the part of Public 
Officers. As an ounce of prevention is generally 
worth a pound of cure, they are uniting in the 
conclusion that the best way to prevent such frauds 
as have recently disgraced the country, is to have 
the Revenue paid by those from whom it is raised 
directly into the Deposite Banks, selected as 
above, to the credit of the United States; and only 
to be drawn subject on the warrant of the U. S. 
Treasurer—in behalf of some public creditor. In 
this way it would be impossible for the Government 
officers to embezzle or withhold a dollar, for not 
one would come into their hands. It would be 
impossible for the Banks to cheat ; for their ‘certi- 
ficates of deposite in behalf of the Government 
would all stand recorded in the Treasurer's office 
against them. This plan looks well: why will it 
not answer? 
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EDUCATION. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON 
REPORT OF THE TOOLS. 








(Concluded.) 


The introduction of School District Libraries is an im- 
provement, which is perhaps destined to exert a stronger 
influence upon the intellectual character of the people, than 
any other which has been attempted in this State. It would 
be natural to suppose, from the name, that these libraries 
were intended solely for the use of the schools; but they 
were not established with so narrow a design.—They were 
recommended to the Legislature by the Superintendent of 
Common Schools, inthe year 1834, ‘for the benefit of 
those who have finished their common school education, as 
well as those who have not.” They were designed as an 
instrument for elevating the intellectual condition of the 
whole people, by introducing into cach school district col- 
lections of books, which should be accessible to all. It 
was observed ina former report of the Superintendent, 
that’as a country advances in the arts of civilization, and 
as the divisions of industry are multiplied, the intellectual 
operations of those who provide for their subsistence by the 
labor of their own hands, become gradually restricted to 
narrower limits. These tendencies are in their nature un- 
friendly to the mental developement and cultivation, which 
it is of vital importance tosecure under a popular form of 
government, and they can only be counteracted by multi- 

lying the facilities for acquiring knowledge, and the al- 
Lcuunente to the exercise of the intellectual faculties. The 
eatablishment of school district libraries, is believed to be 
the most certain mode of effecting the object. Ina coun- 
try where all are equal in respect to political rights and 
privileges, the spirit of rivalry between man and man, will 
naturally secure the most efficient use of the means of im- 
provement which may be placed at their disposal. With 
this incentive, a taste for reading will soon become general 
and the mass of intellectual power, which this extensive 
acquisition of knowledge must impart, ¢annot fail to be- 
come manifest in strong and salutary developements of 
character. The relation which such a state of the popular 
intelligence bears to the great experiment of self-govern- 
ment, now in progress in the United States, is too obvious 
to be referred to.—If the experiment in the course of events 
were to fail, it would be for want of that intellectual eleva- 
tion of character which is necessary io a just appreciation 
of the inestimable privileges of freedom, and of that moral 
purity which deems the sacrifice of the least of those priv- 
ileges to mercenary and selfish considerations, an act of 
disloyalty to every principle of rational liberty. 

Although the proper objects of popular instruction are 
better sou adel | than they have been at any previous time, 
the importance of the reform now in progress, is not, per- 
haps, so generally appreciated as it deserves to be. It is 
buta few years, since common school instruction was ordi- 
narily limited to a knowledge of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. The acquisitions which are now regarded as 
the means of education, were then sought as its objects 
and end. No plan of edycation can now be considered 
complete, which does not embrace a full developement of 
the intellectual faculties, a systematic and careful disci- 
pline of the moral feeling, anda preparation of the pupil 
for the social and political relations which he is destined to 
sustain in manhood. It must be conceded that the stan. 
dard of common school education in this state, falls far 
short of the attainment of these objects. But the aim of 
its friends is to introduce into the established system, such 
improvements as shall yltimately secure their accomplish- 
ment. Is this a visionary hope? Those who are most 
familiar with the practical workings of the system, believe 
that it is not.—The whole reform will be accomplished by 
furnishing each school district with a competent teacher.— 
The application of the remedy is certainly surrounded with 
difficulties. It must be accomplished by the gradual pro- 
gress and influence of opinion. The Prussian system not 
only prepares the teachers, but compels the schvol districts 
toemploy them. Our whole system proceeds upon the 
principle of accomplishing by persuasion what the Prus- 
sian effects by force, No school district is required to em- 
ploy a teacher of any description; but unless a school is 
taught within it three months during the year, (the term 
is now extended to four months,) by a teacher who has re- 
ceived a certificate from the inspectors of the town, it can- 
nat receive a portion of the public money. Our appeals 
are addressed to the interests of the districts; and so far 
aa the employment of such a teacher is concerned, they are 

generally effectual. That the qualifications of the teacher 
are not always, or indeed often, what they should be, is 
not, altogether the fault of the inspectors. It is the natu- 
ral result of erroneous opinions as to the proper standard 
of qualification. This is not the error of a class; it has 
been a prevailing error, pervading and actuating all classes 
As opinion adivances, the inspectors, who are annually 
elected in each town, will conform to it, by raising the stan- 
dard of requirement at their examinations.—It may and 


EDUCATION. 


will advance with unequal steps in the career of reform.— 
One county or town may keep pace with the progress of 
opinion, while others will fall behind it. There is no con- 
trolling power under our system, as it now exists, to make 
all conform to the same standard. ‘This is, in practice, @ 
defect, however sound it may be in principle; and it is not 
easy to provide a remedy for it. If the districts were to 
be allowed, as some persons have proposed, to participate 
in the distribution of the public moneys in proportion to their 
liberality in employing teachers of the higher grades of 
qualification, such a provision would operate unequally and 
unjustly. It would benefit the rich districts and oppress 
the weak ones. The Prussian system, while it makes all 
conform to the prescribed standard, gives the poor districts 
a larger share of the public moneys than it allows to those 
of greater pecuniary ability. Our public moneys are dis- 
tributed without reference to the means of the district.— 
Each district receives a sum proportioned to the number of 
children between five and sixteen years of age residing in 
it. In respect to pecuniary abilty, therefore, the rule is 
unequal; and to adopt the suggestion referred to, would 
augment the inequality by making an additional provision 
for districts which, by reason of their abundant resources, 
are able to employ better teachers. 

There is reason to hope and believe that opinion will 
gradually accomplish what it seems difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to secure by compulsory measures. No people are 
more quick-sighted, as to their true interests, than the in- 
habitants of this State. They cannot fail to see that the 
educatiun of their children will be best secured by employ- 
ing competent teachers, and that the avenues to wealth 
and distinction, though open to all, are beset with difficul- 
ties for those who enter tiem without the mental prepar- 
ation which is necessary to enable them to contend success- 
fully against more favored competitors. These convictions 
may, and douhtless will be, the fruit of time; for they are 
to take the place of long established opinions, which are 
not often hastily eradicated. The reform of the Prussian 
system, as has already been observed, was gradual. The 
teachers’ seminaries were, for many years, few in number, 
and were alogether inadequate to supply the schools. Our 
departments for the education of teachers have been in 
operation but little more thaa three years; and there is 
certainly much ground for encouragement in the fact, that 
the demands of the school districts upon these departments 
for teaehers, have been greater than they have been able 
to supply. 

Education of Teachers. 

By an act passed the 17th of April last, appropriating 
the income of the United States Deposite Fund to the pur- 
poses of education and the diffusion of knowledge, the 
amount to be distributed to the academies, subject to the 
visitation of the Regents of the University, was increased, 
from $12,000 to $40,000, and it was made the duty of the 
Regeuts to establish and maintain a department for the in- 
struction of common school teachers in every academy re- 
ceiving u distributive share of public money equal to seven 
hundred dollars per annum. The act makes no other pro- 
vision for the education of teachers, and appropriates no 
money directly for that purpose. Although something 
may be accomplished under the requirement above men- 
tioned, itis open to several objections, among which are 
the following: 

1. It has no reference to the local situation of the aca- 
demies with which the departments will be connected; a 
consideration of great importance. The persons who in- 
tend to devote themselves to the business of teaching will 
as a general rule, be possessed of very limited pecuniary 
means. To them, therefore, it is of the greatest conse- 
quence that the academies, in which they are to prepare 
themselves, should be in the interior, where they can live 
with economy, and where they will not be exposed to the 
temptations to expense which large towns usually present. 
A quiet village of moderate size is, unquestionably, the best 
position for a department for the education of teachers.— 
Under the existing provision, several of these departments 
will be established in large cities. One of the academies 
inthe city of Albany, will come within the requirements of 
the law, and one inthe city of Troy; but it is doubtful 
whether the departments, which it will be their duty to es- 
tablish, will attract tothem many young persons who are 
preparing themselves for the business of teaching. The 
expense of living inthe city, compared with interior situa- 
tions, will, of itself, constitute nearly an insuperable objec- 
tion. 

2. The provision under examination does not require 
the academies in which the departments will be established 
to provide themselves with suitable books and apparatus. 
Most of*the academies may be supplied with them, but 
there is no imperative obligation to procure them in cases 
where they may be wanted. 

3. As the additional appropriation of money, under 
the act of April last, is made to all the academies on the 
same principle, and as the duty of establishing depart- 
ments is merely contingent on the receipt of a given sum, 
it is to be apprehended that the same degree of attention 





doubtless will happen, that different portions of the state 


will not be bestowed on them, as if aspecific sum were 
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given for the purpose. The danger is the greater, and 
these departments cannot flourish unless the rates of tui- 
tion are exceedingly low, and where those rates are great!) 
reduced, the departments are likely to become a burden.— 
It is to be feared, therefore, that in some cases they may 
be established and maintained in form; but without such a 
degree of effiviency as to render them of much service to 
the common schools. 

4. There is another objection to this mode of providing 
for the education of common school teachers, which de- 
serves the serious consideration of the legislature. Cer- 
tainly the first object of every such plan should beto ap- 
portion its benefits with the greatest possible equality, to 
all sections of the State. It was upon this principle shat 
the Regents of the University, in organizing eight depart- 
ments for the education of teachers, (the greatest number 
the means at their disposal would permit) established one 
in each senate district.—The amount te be apportioned to 
the academies under the act of April last, will be divided 
into eight equal parts, one of which ($5,000,) will be 
allotted to each senate district, and be divided among the 
academies within it. Butas the number of academies in 
the several senate districts greatly varies, the plan, so far 
as it contemplates the education of common schoo! teach- 
ers, will be extremely unequal. Thus, in the year 1838 th 
New-York Deaf and Dumb Institution, and the Erasmu 
Hall Academy, in the first senate district, (the only tw 
institutions within it entitled to a distributive share o 
these moneys) received $5 93 for each scholar pursuingt 
classical studies, while each academy in the fifth senate 
district received only $1 46 per scholar. It is deubtful 
whether more than one academy in the latter district will 
receive a sufficient sum under this act, to make the estab- 
lishment of a department necessary. Thus will the fifth 
senate district, with more than one-eighth of the population 
of the state, which has within it nearly one sixth of the 
whole number of school districts, and which: must furnish 
& proportionate demand for common school teachers, be 
almost wholly deprived of the benefits of the law. The 
third senate district has neither so numerous a population, 
nor so great a number of school districts, but it bears a 
fair relation in both respects to the other political divisions 
of the state ; and the only two institutions within it, which 
are likely to receive as large a sum as $700, are the princ 
pul female academies in Albany and Troy, with which dei 
partments for the education of teachers cannot be advan 
tageously connected, In the first district Erasmus Hall 
is the only academy in which such a department can be es- 
tablished, (as the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in the 
city of New York cannot be employed for that purpose,) 
and in this academy, a department organized under the di- 
rection of the Regents of the University in 1835, was vol- 
untarily relinquished, the great expensiveness of living in 
the neighborhood of the city in which the academy is es- 
tablished, having proved an insuperable Obstacle to its suc- 
cess. vie 

If a specific sum had been set apart for the establish- 
ment of eight more departments, oreven a greater _num- 
ber, it is believed that much good would have been effect- 
ed; certainly far more than is likely to result from the 
plan referred to. The eight departments established under 
the act of 1834, are not disturbed by the new provision, 
and it will be conceded that they have had a very encour- 
aging degree of success. All will admit that the plan 
which may be finally preferred should be rendered efficient 
by the necessary pecuniary aids. A plan which shall not 
be adequate to the proper preparation of teachers, will but 
hold out false hopes ; and its failure would tend to perpet- 
uate the evils it it designed to eradicate, by inducing 
the belief that they have their foundation in defects cinher- 
ent in the organization of the system, and beyond the 
reach of ordinary remedies. ‘ ‘ 

The number of departments which wiil be established 
under the act of April last, cannot be estimated with any 


approach to certainty, as several academies which have 
been heretofore excluded from 1 participation in the distri- 
bution of the income of the Literature Fund will become 
participants under thatact. Some, too, which have here- 
tufore been participants, will probably be excluded by force 
of new requirements. In any event, it is believed that 


the additional departments will not full short of ten or fif- 
teen. In that casethe whole number in operation when 
the new provisions shal! have been fully carried into effect 
will be from eighteen to twenty-five. 

The annexed paper marked K, contains extracts from 
the reports of the eight teachers’ departm:nts now estab 
lished. The number of students during the past year was 
374. The progress of the departments will be seen by the 
following statement. They were established in 1885, and 


the number of pupils from that time to the present, has 
been as follows : 

In 1835 - - - - - 108, 

“ 1836 - - - - . - 218, 

* 1837 -  S - - - 284, 

“ 1832 - - - - 373 


The steady increase of thenumber of young persons who 
have availed themselves of the advantages presented by 
these departments, to prepare themselves for the business 
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of teaching, affurds, of itself, strong evidence of the util- 
ity of the plan. But the accounts which are given of the 
influence of the departments upon the common schools in 
their vicinity, would seem to be sufficient to remove all 
doubts us to its efficiency, if steadily adhered to and ade- 
quately sustained, in removing the great disability under 
which the system is laboring—that of procuring competent 
teachers. The progress of these departments shows con- 
clusively, that the great mass of those who enter them will 
devote themselves to teaching as a permanent vocation, if 
they are offered a fair remuneration for their services ; that 
the character of the schools is improving wherever the in- 
fluence of the departments is felt; that there is an increas- 
ing demand for the teachers educated in them; that to ob- 
tain them, the districts are willing to pay a higher rate of 
compensation than for ordinary teachers; and that instruc- 
tors of proper qualifications are more generally sought.— 
The difficulties by which some of the departments have 
been embarrassed, are described in the report from the 
Washington academy; butthe success which has attended 
the experiment there, affords the best assurance that these 
difficulties are no where insurmountable. That some of 
those who enter the departments will not complete the pre- 
scribed course of instruction, is to be expected. Cases of 
this kind occur in Prussia, where the greatest pains are ta- 
ken to exclude from the teachers’ seminaries all who do 
not intend to make teaching a profession, and where the 
education of teachers is gratuitous. But it has been sat- 
isfactorily shown, that with few exceptions, the persons re- 
ceiving instruction in our teachers’ departments, devote 
themselves tu teaching. Itis to be considered, also, that 
instruction in these departments is not gratuitously given, 
and that the State pays a comparatively small amount for 
their support. “ 
The Superintendent cannot forbear to repeat the expres- 
sion of his conviction, that a further and more extensive 
provision for the education of common school teachers, 
than that provided for by the act of April last, is indispen- 
sable. The establishment of eight more departments would 
probably be sufficient to meet existing demands, and they 
might be adequately provided for by an appropriation of 
five hundred dollars to each to procure books and appara- 
tus, and an annual allowance of five hundred dollars er _*. 
for their support. The existing departments receive but 
$400 per annumeach. It would be desirable also to in- 
crease this allowance to $500. Anappropriation of $4,000 
at the outset, and a subsequent annual expenditure of $4,- 
800, would accomplish both objects: and it would be far 
more advantageous to take this amount from the surplus 
income of the United States Fund for the purpose, than to 
add it to the capital of the Common School Fund: for no 
increase of the latter can be beneficial to the schools, un- 
less they are provided with competent.teachers. This sub- 
ject is urged with the greater earnestness, as the Super- 
iatendent is satisfied that the only mode of eradicating ex 
isting evils in the common school system, and making it 
what it ought to be, is to prepare an adequate supply of 
teachers: and that this great object can only be accom- 
plished by means of departmentsconnected with academies 


" or by seminaries established fur the purpose. Inthe year 


1833, there were in Prussia forty-two seminaries for the 
education of teachers, and the number of persons receiving 
instruction in them was but little more than 2,000. The 
average number ineach seminary was less thun 48. Inour 
depirtments during the year 1838, the average number of 
pupils was nearly 47 each. The pepulation of Prussia in 
1831, exclusive of the army, was 13,780,745 souls. The 
population of this State in 1835, was 2,174,517. In 1838, 
it may have been 2,300,000, or one-sixth of the population 
of Prussia in 1833. If population were to, be taken as 
the criterion, the schools in this State, with 333 pupils in 
training as teachers, would be as well provided for as 
those in Prussia with 2,000. Butit is to be considered 
that teaching there is a permanent employment, and that 
when schools have once been furnished with teachers, the 
annual supply need not be so great as before. With us, 
teaching has not yet become, to any considerable extent, 
a settled employment; and as our schools are not yet sup- 
plied with competent teachers, the provision should be far 
more extensive. ‘There is another consideration which has 
a very important bearing upon the question. The schools 
of Prussia have, onan average, a much greater number of 
children than ours. With nearly fourteen millions of in- 
habitants, that kingdom employed in 1833, but about 22,- 
000 teachers in the public schools. With less than two 
millions and a half of inhabitants, we employ about 10,- 
000 teachers. The Prussian schools average nearly 100 
scholars each—ours but about 54. It is obvious, therefore 
that we should have in proportion to population, a much 
larger number of pupils in training. It is believed that 
sixteen departments would not fur many years furnish a 
supply of teachers beyond the demand. All concur in 
stating that the present demand far exceeds the supply; 


and if the additional number of departments recommended | 


should be authorized, it would require one or two years to 
ut them in successful operation. At all events, it seems 


ut just to make some provisions for those sections of the 
State which in respect to common school teachers, will 
deprive no benefit from the late law. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN. 


Common School Libraries. 

The law authcrizing the inhabitants of school districts 
to vote a tax on their property, to purchase libraries, was 
passed in April, 1835. The tax was limited to $20 the 
first year and $10 in any subsequent year. This law impo- 
sed on the inhabitants no obligation to purchase libraries. 
The whole matter was left to their discretion —During the 
first three years subsequent to the passage of the act, the 
whole number of districts which availed themselves of its 
provisions, did not, probably, exceed three hundred, or 
about one in thirty-five, During the last year the number 
has steadily increased, though to what extent cannot now 
be ascertained. The increase during the last year, in the 
aumber of districts which have procured libraries by volun- 
tary taxation, affords strong evidence that the law has been 
well received, as it is now generally understood that during 
the present year, a large appropriation of public money is 
is to be made for the purchase of libraries, and that each 
district is to have its share. 

Theact of April last, in relation to the interest of the 
United States Deposite Fund, provides that fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars shall be annually distributed to the school dis: 
tricts for the term of three years, to be expended by them 
for the purchase of school district libraries; and that after 
that period, it may-be applied to the purchase of libraries, 
or the payment of teachers’ wages, at the discretion of the 
districts. By the construction given to the law, by the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, it is the duty of the 
boards of supervisors in the several counties, to cause te 
be raised upon the towns an equal amount, in the same 
manner as other schoul moneys are levied. The intention 


new apportionment of school money was made according- 


The sum of $110,000 must, therefore, be applied annu- 
ally for three successive years, to the purchase of school 
districts libraries, or $330,000 within the next three 
years. In the city of New York, no equivalent amount is 
to be raised by tax for libraries; but as the sum appor- 
tioned tc the city for libraries is only a few thousand dol- 
lars, the result will not be materially varied. 

This sum will be further enlarged by cases of voluntary 
taxation under the old law, which remains in full force. In 
three years from the present time, more than 700,000 vol- 
umes will be distributed throughout the state, in the form 
of libraries ; more than one volume to every child between 
five and sixteen years of age, or seventy volumes, on an 
average to each school district. —As the library money is to 
be distributed among the districts upon the same principle 
as moneys applicable to the paymentof teachers’ wages.— 
that is, in proportion to the number of children between 
five and sixteen years of age, residing in them—the num- 
ber of volumes in each district library will bear as just a 
relation as isattainable, tothe number of persons to be 
benefitted by them; for the proportion of children to 
adults will not materially vary in ihe ditferent districts. 

Common school libraries are, in the strictest sense, in- 
stitutions forthe benefit of the people.—They are like the 
common schools, among the mostetfectual means of correc- 
ting (as far-as human regulations can correct them) those 
ine-qualities of condition which arise from superior advan- 
tages of fortune. The inteliectual endowments of men 
are various; and it is, therefure, in the order of nature that 
individuals shall not enter on equal terms into competition 
with each other, tor the acquisition of wealth, honor and po- 
litical distinctions. But it is inthe power of human gov- 
ernment to guard to a certain extent against greater ine- 
qualities by providing proper means of inteilectual im 
provement for all. Under any circumstances, however, 
those whose pecuniary means exempt them from the ne- 
cessity of devoting any portion of their time to manual or 
intellectual] exertion, have an advantage over those who are 
compelled to gain a subsistence by their own industry. The 
time which may be devoted by the latter to intellectual cul- 
tivation is often extremely limited; and they will labor un- 
der stillgreater disabilities, if the facilities for improve- 
ment within their reach, are scanty and imperfect. By 
raising the standard of common school education to the 
greatest possible elevation, the duty of the government 
will be fully discharged, so far as the foundations of moral 
and intellectual character are conce:ned; and it can do 
nothing further but place within the reach of all, the means 
of improving themselves by reading. The children of 
men of wealth willslways be supplied with books from thei: 
own resources but the children of those who are unable to 
purchase libraries, must, at the terminaticn of their com- 
mon school course, be deprived in a great degree, of the 
means of improvement, unless public libraries dre establish- 
ed and placed within their reach. Common school libra- 
ries are, therefore, particularly calculated to benefit per- 
sons of limited means, and they should comprise works on 
all subjects of practical usefulness aswell as books design- 
ed to excite ataste for readirg. The mechanic and the 
farmer should be able to draw from them the knowledge 
which is necessary to enable them to make the most bene- 
ficial application of their own powers, by teaching them 
how to rendet the laws of nature subservient to their use; 





for even in those departments of labor which depend 


of the Legislature seemed to him to be clear, and the: 
, them to detect the artifices which profligate leaders may 





principally upon practical operations, a knowledge of the 
laws to which they are subject is indispensable to the at- 
tainment of the highest degree of skill and success. 

However great may be the advantages to result to indi- 
viduals from an extensive diffusion of books, these are 
considerations of farless importance than the public benefit 
which it promises. An intellectual and reading communi- 
ty is farmore secure against the prevalence of vice anda 
taste for the grosser gratifications, than an unenlightened 
people. The standard of moral character will advance to 
a certain extent, as knowledge is diffused; for whatever 
effort may be made to distinguish intellectual from moraf 
culture by those who contend that the former is not of it 
selfa safe-guard against depravity and crime, the cultiva- 
tion of the mental faculties is so intimately related to the 
improvement of the moral sentiment, that it is hardly pos- 
sible that the connexion should be wholly dissulved. Most 
books, excepting such as are devoted to the communication 
of facts, will, by force of the interests which their authors 
have in securing them a passport to the public favor, if 
from no higher motive, be written with a careful reference 
to their moral tendencivs. 

But the security which a more general diffusion of 
knowledge will confer on our free institutions is the most 
important consideration connected with the establishment 
of school districts libraries. If the peopl, have an en- 
lightened understanding of their own interests, there will 
be no danger that our form of government will become les» 
popular, or that its admizistration will long be directed by 
principles hostile to the spirit of the system.—The mass 


‘ of the people cannot be corrupted; but they may be mis- 








led, if they have not the intelligence necessary to enable 


attempt to practise uponthem. It is alsotrue, that as time 
advances, the influence of associated wealth may accom- 
plish here, what in our countries is effected by entails and 
rules of primogeniture—the aggregation of money into 
large masses ;—and the best preparation against the evils 
which are inseparable from such a combination of pecuniary 
power, is the elevation of the moral and intellectual char- 
acter of the people. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 

The St. John Courier publishes the following extract of 
a letter from Mr. Bliss, the Agent of the Province of New 
Brunswick in London: 

“ Lonpon, 6th Dec. 1838. 

“‘ Having seen a statement lately published in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, and purporting to be warranted by authen- 
tic information, that the question of Boundary between the 
Northern colonies and the United States was on the eve 
of adjustment, upon the basis of ceding on our part the 
whole of the right Bank, to obtain in exchange the whole 
of the left of the river St. John, I immediately hastened 
down to the Foreign Office to make enquiries into the foun- 
dation of so alarming an announcement. I there had an 
interview with the Under Secretary, Mr. Backhouse, and 
received from him, to my great satisfaction, the assurance 
that this report was entirely destitute of foundation, and 
that there existed not the slightest grounds for apprehend- 
ing any such concessions, or any disposition on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to entertain such an idea. Up- 
on some further conversation with him, I was happy to 
find that that Department seemed fully aware of the na- , 
ture and importance of the question in all its bearings and 
consequences ; and I feel persuaded that no injurious com- 
promise is tobe apprehended. The offer to divide the dis- 
puted territory equally, the fairest and most_ honorable 
terms that could be made for both parties, is, I trust and 
believe, the extreme and ultimate concession which Great 
Britain will ever make. If the Americans really desire 
peace, they will in due time consent to this concession; if 
they desire war, no concession will ever avert it. I donot 
believe Her Majesty’s Government will agree toa new 
Commission of Survey, unless some basis of accommoda- 
tion be first agreed upon, the details of which may be as- 
certained by such a survey. 

That basis can only be one of equal division. I am aware 
that this suspense and uncertainty is very injurious to the 
Province, but there seems no better course at present, than 
to take our stand upon this offer as an ultimatum. The 
American Government is believed to be more reasonably 
and favorably disposed than the people of Maine. Time 
and reflection, and the impossibility of getting more may, I 
hope, induce the people to meet us halfway. If not, the 
next war, which seems too near, must decide the point. I 
understand that neither our Government nor the American 
have made any moyement in this matter for some time.” 





Another Fire at Taunton.—The Wittenton (old) Fac- 
tory, principally owned by Jos. K. Mills, of Boston, was 
entirely consumed on Friday with all the machinery except 
a few looms in the basement, which were taken out, Loss 
estimated at $20 to $30,000. 

_ NTE RE ES 


Three barns of Mr. Klotz, at Berwick, Pa. were consu- 
med by fire on the 17th. 












































SPEECH OF MR. WISE on THR GREAT DEFALCATIONS. 






EXTRACTS FROM THE 


r) 
SPEECH OF MR. WISE OF VA. 
ON THE GREAT DEFALCATIONS. 
(Concluded.) ' “4 

Why did not Hoyt know then of this deficit in the bond 
account as soon as the transfer was made to him? He 
did know it: for see what Gilpin says in his report of No- 
vember 10th: 

« all the abstracts, vouchers, and other documents, relating 
to the collector’s account for the first quarter of 1838, (being the 
jast of Mr. Swartwout’s term,) which had never been furnished, 
have been now transmitted to the First Auditor. ‘These docu- 
ments, however, Want the signature of Mr. Swartwout, though 
prepares hy the officer who transacted that branch of his official 

‘pusiness. The cause of their being thus incomplete appears to 
have been the desire of Mr. Swartwout that they should not be 
furnished to the accounting officers until his return from abroad. 
By that time, according to the statements of Mr. Ogden, he ho- 

to be able to make arrangements for the settlement of the 
whole defalcation. The want of them, however, delayed the 
resent collector in the completion of his own accounts, as it 
was necessary to include therein an accurate statement of the 
balances in cash and uncollected bonds, handed over by Mr. 
Swartwout, and that the same should agree wiih the final ac- 
ts of the latter, as rendered to the Treasury Department. An 
urgent demand for this, made by the present collector upon the 
pr having charge of these accounts, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining it, first led to the suspicions communicated by hii to the 
ent, which were rendered more certain by the subse- 

quent examinations he immediately instituted.” 

Here, it seems, Hoyt was first put upon the scent— 
When? When the transfer was made—when he, of course, 
was, upon coming into office, looking after what was to 
be transferred by his predecessor. Yet we are still told 
there were no suspicions until November, 1838! 

in, sir: We are told by the report of Gilpin and Bar- 
ker, of Nov. 15th, that— 

“ When Mr. Swartwout’s term expired, on the 25th March, 
1838, it appears, by his own account, that he was chargeable 
with r 40 of cash retained to meet‘ protests,’ and with 

64,040 00 of cash ‘ deposited with him to meet unascertained 

uties.’ The only portion of this which he paid over to his suc- 
cessor was $9,229 94 to meet ‘ protests,’ leaving the amount of 
that fund retained by him, $192,866 46.” 

Thus Swartwout’s own account showed a balance of 
$201,096 40 of cash retained to meet protests, and $164, 
010 60 of cash deposited with him to meet unas¢ertained 
duties; he paid over to his successor only $3,229 94 to 
meet protests, and yet no suspicions were excited until No- 
vember, 1838! 

Sir, all this is too much to expect of our credulity. I 
will show you now that Hoyt must have known of this de- 
falcation long before November; in fact, soon after he 
came into ofice. That his subordinate knew of it long 
before—years before Swartwout himself went out of 
office; and if Hoyt and his subordinates knew it, that 
the Secretary must have been informed long before Novem- 
ber, 1838. 

Ogden, the cashier of Swartwout and Hoyt, Phillips, 
the assistant cashier, and Fleming, the auditor of the cus- 
tom-house, all knew of this defalcation for years. In proof 
of this, I quote first the report of the 8th of November, 
signed by Gilpin and Barker, to the Secretary: 

“The examination requisite to ascertain the manner in which 
the money was abstracted, and the details of the defalcation 
whichjhas been going on for seven or eight years, will require 
some days. All that we know in regard to it at present is deri- 
ved from a voluntary communication made to us last evening 
4 Mr. Henry Ogden, the cashier of the custom-house during 

r. Swartwout’s term- 

“ Having been informed that the large defalcation was known 
to the public officers, and that we had come to New York for 
the purpose of investigating it, he called on us, and at once, in 
the presence of Mr. Price, the District Attorney, who was with 
us, entered frankly into aconversation on the subject. He 
commenced by saying thatthe circumstances of the case had 
troubled him exceedingly for some time, and that he had strongly 
urged Mr. Swartwout not to leave the United States in August 
last; that he had told him it was scarcely pussible the defalca- 


‘tion could remain much longer concealed, especially since the 


accounts for the last quarter had been called for and not furnish- 
ed; that he advised him, instead of going to Europe, to go at 
once to Washington, submit a statement of the whole matier to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, surrender his property, and 
make the best arrangement he could ; that Mr. Swartwout told 
him in reply, he was confident of being able to raise money in 
England, by which he could pay lis whole debt to the United 

ites as soon as he returned ; and he did not think the business 
would be known before that time. 

“In reply to our inquiry as to the time when the abstraction 
of the public money commenced, he stated that it was about 
nine months after Mr. Swartwout was appointed collector. He 
afterwards said he supposed it might have been a year after— 
that is, in 1830: that, asthe amount of the defalcation increas- 
ed, he frequently spoke to Mr. Swartwout on the subject; and 
that about four years since it had become so large that he told 
Mr. Swartwout that unless measures were taken to reduce it, 
he could not consent to continue in the situation he held. Mr. 
Swartwout was, however, confident that the operations in 
which he was engaged would be so profitable as to make it easy 
for him to pay off the whole deficiency. This mode of treating 
the subject Mr. Swartwout continued to persist in to the last, 
cers prpocesing his belief that he could at any time set mat- 

right. 

“In reply to our inquiry as to the mode in which the affair 
had been conducted, and the amount, Mr. Ogden stated that Mr. 
Phillips, the assistant cashier, was more fully acquainted with 
the particulars than himself, but that it commenced by Mr. 
Swartwout not passing to the Treasurer the whole sume recei- 











Aguin, sir: FromGilpin’s separate report, November 
10th, we learn : 

“From Mr. Phillips, the assistant cashier during Mr. Swart. 
woul’s official term, we received a verbal statement, confirming 
that previously made to us by Mr. Ogden; and, in a written 
communication, he has given a gencrai view of the course of 
proceeding, to which he has offered to add such a particular ac- 
count of the details of the transactions as he can gather trom 
the books and accounts.’’ 


{[ Mr. Wisz proceeds to quote similar statements made by 
Messrs. Gilpin and Barker, Ogden, Phillips, and Fleming, 
which, being merely corroborative of the foregoing, we are 
constrained by want of room to omit. He continues: ] 


Thus, sir, Ogden, Phillips, Fleming, all knew! And the 
latter tells us that he told Hoyt that his accounts would be 
delayed “in consequence of great discrepancies in Mr. 
Swartwout’s accounts.” When? Certainly before the 
3lstof October, 1838, when he submitted to him the pre- 
pared statement. Sir, who are Ogden, Phillips, and Flem- 
ing? The cashier, assistant cashier, and auditor of Hoyt, 
as well as Swartwout! They were not dismissed until 
within the last few weeks. Do you not suppuse, sir, that 
these minions communicated all toHoyt—were otlicivus and 
superserviceable to do so, in order to retain their places ? 
And if they knew all,'and Hoyt knew all, don’t you sup- 
pose that Woodbury knew all! Why was Hoyt’s memo- 
randum, I again ask, without date? Should Hoyt be re- 
tained in oltice, whilst he keeps such subalterns in his of- 
fice? Would Woodbury retain him if he were not a bird 
of the same feather? These men, it seems, are well in- 
doctrinated in the whole black art and mystery of the 
trade of defalcation. Ay, sir, one of them even reports 
his plan ofkeeping the public money! Hear him, sir: 

“ New York, Nov, 12, 1838. 

“Sir: Agreeably to request made by yourself as to the man- 
ner of conducting the business at the custom-house, in compari- 
son with the former mode, I haye to state that Mr. Hoyt, in 
coming into office, adopted a course which, in my opinion, is 
every way calculated to ensure a safe collection of the revenue, 
and a prompt discharge of duty by every one connected with the 
customs ; and more particularly as he is, as far as practicable, 
endeavoring to make himself acquainted with the business of 
his subordinates generally. 

** As all the receipts for customs are now collected through 
the custom-house direct, I will give a statement of What he has 
required of me, being the person by whom all moneys are re- 
ceived and disbursed.” 4 


He goes on to state the mode, and concludes thus : 


“Tdo not find myself capable of suggesting any alteration in 
the mode of managing the public funds, different from that now 
pursued, Itis simple in its .perations, and one least. calculated 
to create a multiplicity of agents, by whichthe public money 
might be endangered. 

“In all payments made by me, they are on the authority of 
the auditor, through whom all bills must pass. 

* Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“HH, D. Givin, Esq. J. PHILLIPS.” 


Yes, sir, he thinks his mode is“ every way’? commenda- 
ble—makes “every one prompt” —Hoyt “ himself acquaint- 
ed;’’ very complimentary to Mr. Hoyt! But, above all, 
sir, he can suggest no improvement—just as he wants it— 
“it is simple /”’—not complicated by too many checks! — 
least calculated to multiply agents !—he and Hoyt have it 
now all to themselves! And this rogue, who kept written 
memoranda for years of Swartwout’s embezzlement and 
fraud, is verily the officer under Hoyt “by whom all mo- 
neys are received and disbursed!” Thisis a “ part of 
Mr. Secretary Woedbury’s system!’ He is the very man, 
true, to tell how to detect and expose Swartwout—is he 
not, also, the very tool to assist Hoyt to smuggle after his 
predecessor’s example! This excellent agent, this Demo- 
cratic Locofoco, is in the very ‘clover’ he desires—he is 
snited to a penny—would not have the thing changed at 
all! 

Is there not moral turpitude in some others as well as 
in Swartwout in this transaction? I believe that the Sec- 
retary down to Phillips are as criminal as the defaulter.— 
They willnever allow Swartwout and Price to return, or 
this would fully appear, as I believe, before my country. 

Sir, let us now inquire further, whether this defalcation 
might not have been prevented altogether, if the Secretary 
had done his duty? After the defialcation was known, ‘the 
Secretary then wcke up; he wrote the following letters : 

atl “Treasury Department, Nov. 9, 1833. 

. * or : In consequence of the report made in part by the So- 
licitor ofthe Treasury, on the exainination by him and yourself 
into the accounts of the late collector at New York, I wish now 
to call your immediate attention to a few considerations : 

** Ist. I think a circular should be issued by you to all naval 
officers, caliing their prompt and careful attention to their offi- 
cial duties, in check of any error or wrong by collectors. 

_“*2d. ‘That an examination be made in every case of any con- 
siderable balance reported as unadjusted or due, to see if the 
bonds and money purporting to be on hand, or which ought 
to be on hand, are so in point of fact. This can be done by let- 
ters to the collectors, stating that recent events have rendered 
the inquiry proper; and that the naval officers, or district attor- 
neys in cases where there are no naval officers, will make the 
scrutiny, and certify on the subject, both as to the bonds and 
money. 

“ 3d. I wish increased attention given to the examination on 
settlements here of the bond accounts of collectors; and in 
your office as well as in the Auditor’s office, all necessary 
force employedto make the present legal checks as efficient as 
possible. 
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* Please to adopt any additional step which has occurred to 
you for discoveringany errors, and for securing the public 
ugainst losses. 
* Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 
‘J. N. Barker, bst., Comptrolier of the Treasury. 
“ Treascay Derarrment, Nov. 19, 1838. 

“Sir: The recent development of the great defalcation of the 
late collector at New York renders it essential that it should be 
ascertained, if practicable, why it was so long undiscovered ; I 
therefore request you to informme ofthe causes Why it was 
not in the power of your office toreport his defalcation when 
it first commenced, oc at the different settlements afterwards, 
before his term of office expired. Lf, underthe present system 
of adjusting the accounts of collectors, it be impracticable to as- 
certain defaults like these immediately aiter they occur, I 
will thank you to report to me such modifications and improve- 
ments a8 may suggest themselves to you, it order that all de- 
falcations hereafter may be immediately known, if possible; 
and, incase you should consider that further legislation may 
be necessary to attain this object, L wish you to point out the 
detects that should be provided for, and also such additional 
checks as might be imposed to prevent ‘he embezzlement of the 
public funds received by the collectors and receivers of the pub- 
lic revenue. 

“This report I should be glad to receive soon, that a commu. 
nication on the subject mmay be made to Congress at the com- 
mencement of the ensuing session. 

“Tam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 
“J. N. Barker, Esq., Comptroller of the Treasury.” 


This letter of the 9th shows exacily the duties which 
the Secretary had before neglected : 

1st. The naval officers under him had not been made to 
do their duty. 

2d. The examination of balances had not been attend- 
ed to. 

3d. Sufficient attention had not been bestowed by him 
on se:tlements here of the bond accounts of collectors. 

In addition to these letters, he sent a circular to the 
Comptrollers and Auditors of the Treasury. He is terri- 
ble for circulars! They are his Col. Pluck spurs, by 
which he makes the nation believe that he is constantly 
rowelling the sides of his official steeds, and keeping them 
full up to their mettle! Ah! no man knows better how to 
‘run with the hare and hold with the hounds!” This cir- 
cular itself shows, too, what had been neglected. But, to 
proceed: Gilpin and Barker, in their report from N. York, 
Nov. L5th, say: 

“ These defects readily suggest the following remedies : 

“1. That the system for the collection of che revenue from 
customs should resemble that adopted in :egard to the revenue 
from lands; that the officer who ascertains the amount due to 
the Government, admits vesstis to entry, and performs the va- 
rious functions connected with those parts of a collector's du- 
ty, should be distinct from, and independent of, the officer who 
receives and is accountable forthe moneys accruing on those 
duties, Each making his separate reports, and held to a sepa- 
rate responsibility, would prove acomplete check upon the 
other, and lead to an immediate detection of eFrur, neglect, or 
detalcation. 

“2. ‘hat all sums of money should be paidinto the Treasu- 
ry; that no officer should be permitted to retain funds,. under 
any pretext whatever, or make payments, exeept on estimates 
previously made to the ‘Treasury, or on accounts properly sub- 
mitted and examined. There would be no difficulty in so ar- 
ranging this plan as to give quite as much facility~as exists 
at present inthe payment of debentures, and all other charg- 
es now deducted from the accruing revenue, while it would 
obviate the disadvantages that are inseparable from the pre- 
sent mode, 

“3. That actual inspections by competent officers from the 
Treasury Department should be made from time to time, at ev- 
ery principal custom-house. Had such inspections been made at 
New York, this defalcation could have been easily detected before i 
had long existed, or reached any very considerable amount. 

**4, That the use of the public money by any officer instrust- 
ed with its collection, safe-keeping, or disbursement, shoul! be 
made a criminal offence, severely punishable. 

“* We are, very respectfully, yours 
“H. D. GILPIN, 
“J. N. BARKER. 

“Hon. Levi Woopsury, Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Now, sir, could not all this have beendone? Did it re- 
quire alaw? None. Why wasit notdone? Mr. Secre- 
tary does not inform us. | 

Again: the First Auditor, in reply to Woodbury’s lewer, 
reported as follows : 

| Here Mr W. referred to the whole of the answer of the 
First Auditor, by Mr. Mahon, Chief Clerk in that office, to 
the queries of Mr. Woodbury under date of Nov. 19 
which we are obliged to omit here, in order to be able to; 
bring this speech to a close in this number. ] 

From this report, sir, we learn— 

Ist. That one reason for not detecting this defalcution is, 
that the Secretary extended the time to the collector at 
New York for making up and rendering his accounts for 
adjustment. 

2d. The accounting clerks in the First Auditor’s office 
have not been ~made, since 1822, to ascertain that the ba- 
lance of the bond account of the collector was correctly 
brought forward, that the additions were correct, and the 
balance, as retained, properly stated 

3d. Bonds from New York have not been recorded.— 
Never in time to accompany accounts of the Comptroller. 
This duty has been wholly neglected during My. Woodbu- 
ry’s term of office, since the second quarteg of 1834. 

4th. The account of Swartwout was not received at the 
oftice of the First Auditor untilthe 10th Nov., 1838, long 
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after his neglect to forward the account in due time had 
been reported to the Comptroller. 

5th. That the Collector had not been required to render 
an account of all outstanding bonds. . 

6th. That the Collector at New York had not been re- 
quired to return, with his quarterly account of the customs, 
a copy of his “ suspense accounts,” showing what items 
compose that part of the balance not consisting of bonds or 
cash on hand. 

7th. That deposites for duties have not been regarded 
es cash at New York, whilst at Philadelphia they have 
been so regarded—and the Secretary himself had con- 

trol of this—unaccountable tothe Auditor, but the “ reme- 
dy obvious.” 

8th. The nava! officer has not been made to do his duty, 
and, if he had done his whole duty, this defalcation could 

not have occurred. 

9th. That the “weekly and monthly returns of moneys 
received and paid at the custom-house,” the “return of 
debentures,” “abstracts of bonds put in suit,” ‘ summary 
atatement of duties collected,” ‘‘ schedule of bonds taken 
and liquidated,” required forthe Secretary’s office, have 
not been properly arranged and compared with each other 
and with the quarterly account current of the customs by 
the Secretary of the Treasury himself. 

Such, sir, is the expose by this able and masterly and 
independent report of the ability and integrity with which 
your Treasury Department has been conducted, and by 
which this million of public n: sey has been abstracted! 
Sir, this report must have been gall and wormwood to 
Woodbury. I understand that the manly clerk by whom 
it was made 1s already under the ban of his displeasure. 
It is a biting sarcasm, itis a sneer throughout, upon Mr. 
Secretary's unblushing effrontery in his inquiry into the 
causes of this defalcation. He knew, above all men, how 
it happened. Sir, if ever a Whig President is elected, and 
I have a tittle of influence with his councils, this man, Ma- 
hon, shall be remembered by me asa firm and faithful 
public servant. I know him not, but this report is a vouch- 
er to me of his character. But, sir, I forget! I amdoing 
a good and true man an injury by daring here aloud to 
commend his worth. It may remove him. Oh! the ty 
ranny of proscription! This mau letsthe cat out of the 
bag—he tells you that the meal-tray was left uncovered— 
wholly neglected, and the rats have been permitted, at 
will, to go in and come out with full license from the See- 
retary. It shows that every check has been abandoned 
and neglected by the Secretary, the Naval olficer,the Comp- 
troller, not to say by the First Auditor. Sir, if party spi- 
rit, like a fiend, did not befriend and sustain this Secreta- 
ry—pardon and white-wash his hideous deformities and 
delinquencies—blight all moral sensibility here in this Hall 
and at the White-house, he would be removed from office 
instantly, or be impeached. Go where you will, trace him 
any where, and you will find him dull, stupid, incompetent, 
neglectful, faithless, and corrupt. I mince no terms, fear 
no responsibilities. If he had the sensibilities of a man, he 
would demand a trial. Give me an honest jury, and | will, 
upon these papers, convict him! 

Sir, the report of the First Comptroller confirms the re- 
port of the First Auditor. 

{Here Mr. Wise read from the report of J. N. Barker 
some extracts, also necessarily omitted. ] 

Now, sir, be it remembered that this Administration 
and the preceding are both alike distinguished for the 
doctrine that the Executive was a unit—*‘ that it was the 
President's duty to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.’ Why has not this duty, so strenuously insist- 
ed on with'the view of maintaining Executive prerogative, 
been performed in discharge of Executive obligation and 
responsibility ? 

I am now done withthe review of these cases. And, 
after what I have laid before you, let me ask—‘* What 
use would there be in humbling ourselves to become 
spies and censors to report defalcations and crimes to 
this Executive with a view to a prompt removal from of- 

fice? Why pass laws to enact that ‘ the application of 
public money by an officer of Government to private uses 
shall be a felony?” Wik reports or statutes avail any 
thing? Vainand idle! they would the more cloak and 
conceal and protect these plunderers! The President, if 
he will, may say, as the Duke of Vienna, disguised as a fri- 
ar in his own capital that he might overlook the actions of 
his people : 

“‘ My business in this State 
Made me a looker on, here, in Vienna : 
Where I have seen corruption boil and bubble 
Till it o’errun the stew. Laws for all faults, 
But fanits so countenanced, that the strong statutes 
Stand, like to forfeitsin a barber's shop, 
As much in mock as mark.” 

Pass any pains and penalties, adopt any system of laws 
ou please—United States Bank, pet bank system, Sub- 
Treasury—and let me ask if either could be expected to 
work well in the hands of such men who “ countenance” 
such “ faults?” Sir, we are told by that philosopher in 
§ Yernment, Wm. Penn, that the best system will be as 
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the worst if badly administered by bad men; and that the 
worst system willbe as the best, if righteously administer- 
ed by goud men Yes, sir, a change of men is what is 
wanted—a general turn-out of all faithless trustees and 
servants. 

I must bring my remarks to a close. I am aching from 

my head to my hips! But, sir, did [ tell the truth or a 
falsehood in 1836? Have the Executive Departments 
been conducted with ability and integrity? Let every ho- 
nest mananswer. Add the defalcations of Swartwout, 
Price, Gratiot, Reckless, Boyd, Harris, Linn, the whole 
list, and tell me how much was stolen in 1836? But, sir, 
itis all to be thrown upon the poor banks! How much in 
default have the banks been? The Secretary’s annual re- 
port says: 
. ‘‘ First. A list of the banks still indebted to the United States 
for defaults previous to the close of 1934, noue of which are 
believed to have given originally any coljlateral security, is an- 
nexed, [M.} ‘The whute amount now due, without computing 
interest, equals 1,000,676 dollars ; and a great part of this must 
be regarded as a tutal loss. 

** Secondly. Another list of indebted banks is annexed, moat 
of which gave collateral security, [N.] ‘The remaining dues 
from them to the ‘Treasurer, on defaults accruing between 
1833 and October, 1837, though at first very large, have been 
reduced to about 2,400,000; and most, if not all, of th.se debts, 
With some others, owing to public disbursing officers for mo- 
an J on deposite, it is confidently expected will in the end be 

aid. ; 

* "The first instalment due from those which have since exe- 
cuted other bonds and given new security, under the act of Oc- 
tober, 1837, has been promptly met, and portions of the second 
have already been advanced by someofthem. Suits are peud- 
ing against uvnly two, on account of their liabilities.” 

According to this, nothing has been lost since 1834 by 
banks. How much by Sub-Treasurers? The same re- 
port says: 

“ Thirdly. The eventual losses sustained from receivers and 
eollectors, while, as a purt ofthe bank deposite system, they 
were collecting the public funds, to be afterwards placed tor 
safe-keeping in banks, were, at the last session, estimated at a 
sum ranging from $900,000 to $1,200,000. 

** Collateral security had generally been taken of these offi- 
cers; but, informer times, it was notalways in so large 
amounts, and with so great cure as of late, and consequently 
most of the foregoing losses happened many years ago. 

“ A list of all those officers who, On the 12th vf October, 
1837, the time designated in the resolution of tlhe House ot Re- 
presentatives, stood on the books of the Treasv y as having 
neglected to settle their accountsin seuson, may be seen, with 
the amounts charged to each, in the printed reportmade on the 
15th of January last, (Doc. No. 141) But several of these were 
not then actually indebted to the United States, though, having 
neglected to adjust their accounts at the ‘I'reasury, they came 
Within the express words of the resolution, and consequently 
were incladed.”” 

Here, sir, you may judge of the truth and justice of this 
officer’s reports. He reports losses by receivers and col- 
lectors at from $900,009 to $1,200,000 only, when we 
know that the defalcations of Swartwout alone exceed the 
largest sum! Sir, the banks are to be blamed whether 
they lost or embezzled the public moneys or not; but the 
only sin of Sub-T'reasurers is in being caught! They 
may pick and steal at pleasure, but they are especially to 
beware of detection! The Administration says as to 
them: “ Better let it be!” Phillips even intimated titat it 
is ali owing to the banks! Sir, the last inquiry is: what 
are to be the consequinces and effects of these defalca- 
tions ? 

I have nothing to say now, as to the public morals or 
public credit. ‘They are subjects above these times. No, 
sir,no. I learn what is to be theeffect her-—here only— 
by listening to the Administration’s shout of those oid, 
worn-out, humbug watchwords ‘‘ Economy! Retrench- 
ment! Reform!” After the Presideat and Secretary 
have permitted all the public money to be stolen; after 
they have stimulated and encouraged the Government and 
the people to the utmost extravagance; after raising ex- 
penditures to furty millions, and creating another pub- 
lic debt, they now, from necessity, prudently recom- 
mend to our patience and self-denial, @ becoming econo- 
my! Economy!—that is the word. 

The fact is, they must starve and be disgraced unless 
they reduce expenditures. They turn, now, from election- 
eering with the public money, after it is all spent, and 
electioneer in turn with the watchword, economy !—econo- 
my! And upen what is this economy to fall? What ob- 
jects are to be made the victims of defalcations and finan- 
cial bankruptcy ? 

Sir, we are told by Mr. Secretary that some of the most 
beneficent appropriations are to be arrested. The States 
were led to expect that they would receive the fourth in- 
stalment of your distribution act—an act, by the bye, for 
which I never voted, but would now execute to the letter. 
Why? Because you, by your own voluntary legislation, 
led them to expect the fac:lities which the act afforded, for 
the promotion of their systems of internal improvement and 
education, and they have been led to legislate on the faith 
of your action here. Now, we are told, their hopes must 
be disappointed, their systems of moral and physical im- 
provement arrested, and the ordinary appropriations here 
to like objects must be stopped, and why? Because the 
office-holders have squandered and run off with the public 
treasures. 








And, sir, the system of light-houses is to be destroyed, ’ ‘ 


in cunformity with the policy and interest of this Admin. 
istration—¢o put out the lights! ‘The eyes of commerce 














are to be put out or blinded, to support the extravagance § vontati 
and profligacy and frauds of office-holders! Sir, during Bithfull 
the past disastrous fall season on the Atlantic coast, the lic n 
shores of my district have been literally strewn with ff and v 
wrecks from the raging deep. A few days before I left tem} 
home, 150,000 dollars’ worth, at least, of dry goods, was minis 
floating on the sand beaches of Northampton county, Vir- } js not 
ginia, from the wreck of a single brig. For years I had had to 1 
been endeavoring to have a light-house put near the very jnoat po 
spot where this vessel bilged upon the bar. A large cargo ou, sir, 
of cotton, and several other wrecks, came ashore, to re- glori 
mind us daily of the improvements necessary on our coast m on 
to protect life and property. A star of the oceanis needed ff retrib 
on almost every promontory, as much as the north star in [oming 
the vault of the sky; but they are all to be dimmed, and ne- fwaiting 
ver to give light to the sea-beaten mariner, because Swart- fo carry 
wout and Price and Gratiot, et id omne genus, have carri- snd colc 
ed off the means of buying the lamps! ed 8 
This is not all. The widows and orphans of your Rey- [ous wh« 
olutionary heroes and patriots are to be deprived of their Jynscath 
bread earned by patriotic toil. All pensions are tobe |-utors 8 
stopped for the sake of parasites and public plunderera.— [war upt 
The People are to be denied all the blessings and boons of I care 
their Government—and for what? To pamper your Pre. jwind. 
torian bands, your legions with the means of good living friends 
and display, to tempt the Swiss corps who long for their praise” 
portion of the spoils, to furnish your renegade democrats [ding m 
with millions to sport their fraternity of defaulters in the could I 
splendor of Europe—to endow your Boyds with principali- _|reckles 
ties of the public domain and mints of public money, to {fend mé 
bribe and buy up enough of the mercenary and vile in the [reward 
land, to retain for you the power which you have ignomini- _||people 
ously obtained, and which you have flagrantly abused, and lam éhei 
the places which you have faithlessly filled and shamefully [[port, in 
dishonored. And all 
This is but an epitome of the history of your outrages up —_|/from m: 
on the morals, the law, and liberty ef a still glorious coun- |} myself ! 
try, which you are degrading tothe bondage of a money, ve 
power, which you profess to abhor—a country which you }!dulge n 
are ruiuing byan absolute Executive, which you do pro- }/their cé 
fess to worship! If the Fathers of the country could now | dren’s ¢ 
tise from their tombs and enter this their Temple, “‘ which | have be 
should be called of all nations the house of”’ Liberty | blade a 
what would they say? What was said to the money-chang- ) have uj 
ers in the Temple at Jerusalem: “ But ye have made it a { Danger 
den of thieves!” And, sir, what think you would your } life and 
chief priests and scribes say, even, to them? What they | own vie 
have said to me: ‘“ By what authority doest thou these ruption 
things?” But, sir, | cannot say of your priests and scribes [| tried as 
as is said in Holy Writ of the Jewish: “ They feared the | the nex 
People!” No, sir, your arrogance has surpassed all fear, { clared ! 
all bounds of caution. Ifthe People do not soon make { p The 
you fear them, you will be past the remedy of reform by ent P 
their power. The Su 
Why not make your economy fall upon the salaries of which 1 
your “trained bands,” your office-holders? Go for a re dent - 
duction of salaries; in that I will support you. Sir, the § ®T8® 
other day, when the Globe published the debate inthe § 18 se 
Senate upon economy—economy echoed your party there — 
—it contained, in almost immediate juxtaposition, an ad- the Pre 
vertisement of poor Gratiot’s furniture. Here it is; the an 
Globe, you know, as General Jackson says, never lies! > specs 7 
Here it is: ie _ 
‘* Extensive Sale of Rich and Fashionable Furniture —Will be will | on 
suld on Wednesday, the 26th day of December instant, commen- . 
cing at half past 10 o’clock A.M. at the residence of General not hay 
Gratiot, F, near 21st street, if fair, if not, the next fair day there- » was a1 
after, his splendid furniture, consisting of very superior Saxony fear, a 
Imperial Carpets, elegant Grecian Mahogany Chairs, Sofa and N : 
Ottoman, covered with crimson silk plush, large French Mantel, ethers 
pier Mirrors, rich Mantel Lamps, elegant Consol Table, with E- festatic 
gyptian marble top, Centre Table with marble top, ftine-toned People 
Chickering Piano, Stool and Music Stand, with various other station 
articles of Drawing-room Furniture, consisting of elegant the 
Dressing Bureaus, with fine Mirrors and marble tops, Enclosed on 
Washstands with marble tops, Mahogany Bedsteads, fine Hair ‘ wherev 
Mattresses, Feather Beds.and Palliasses, Imperial three-ply Car- hands « 
pets, Mahogany Wardrobes, &c. The whole of the above fur- he ples 
niture was made to order in the very best style: a large part P 
has becn in use but a short time; and was made in Philadel- source 
phia. Sir, | 
* Also, the very elegant Table furniture, consisting of a large Execut 
dinner service of Plated Ware, two sets of Dinner Porcelain, be free 
one very rich Dessert Service, Tea Set to match the whole, . 
imported from Paris, a white and gold Tea Set, one India Din- ? rights A 
ner Set, together with a quantity of rich Cut Glass. ecutive 
** A large assortment of Kitchen Furniture, stoves, &c. with is raise 
Surniture for servanta, ie 
“ A sinall stock of choice Wines and Liquors, viz. Madeira, Cue 
various kinds in bottles, very old French Brandy in bottles, choice your fr 
Whiskey, “‘ Ruaux Oilof Rye,’ Bottles ani Demijohns, &c. ate! ° 
&c. &c. cures § 
“Terms of sale: All sums of and under $50, cash; over $50 
and not exceeding $200, a credit of sixty days; over $200, a mousy, 
eredit of ninety days; approved endorsed negotiable notes will sident « 
be required. The house willbe open for the examination ; 
the Furniture, &c. on Monday, the 24th instant. from 10 to % 
o'clock. DWARD DYER.” 
_ How many poor “ unwashed and uncombed” children 
in your district and in mine, sir, would this costly furniture 
of a splendid defaulter educate? How many sons 0 
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, sires would it raise, elevate in virtue above the 
a Price? Sir, the substance of the People; their 
cation; their commerce; their systems of improve- 
nt; their funds of honor and gratitude, are all & be 
crificed to the appetites of corrupt partisan harpies !— 
sch, sir, are the consequences of your great and glorious, 
famaculate ‘‘ economy, retrenchment, and reform Admin- 
stration |” rs all 
Sir, in “ piping times of peace, the greatest service a Rep- 
entative can render is to save the public money. Ihave 
ithfully endeavored to discharge this duty; to save the 
lic money from wicked rulers, and to preserve the puri- 
and virtue of both the People and their servants from 
temptations of a splendid Government and a wicked 
dministration. If I have done nothing towards this end, 
is not my fault. The task has beena hard one. I have 
to labor at the oar against wind and tide, against a 
oat powerful and popular President and party—against 
ou, sir, your committees and this House. But the blaze 
glorification is ended. Thank God, the day-star dawns 
fomon high. ‘here is now hope of salvation; an hour 
if retributive justice is coming; Truth, though slow, is 
koming gradually along with her torches! I have been 
waiting for her long, but never without hope. I have had 
to carry my life itself in my hand—the harness of deer-skin 
cold-steel and iron has often galled my shoulders—-an 
ne arsenal against the King’s forces—they are danger- 
lous when there are such rich spoils; but I have escaped 
lynscathed, thank God! though my slanderers and perse- 
jrutore and revilers would have the world believe that my 
war upon corruption has not been bloodless. 
I care not for these aspersions, they pass me as the idle 
wind. Much less have I regarded» some good, honest 
jeiends who have assisted to “damn me with the faint 
praise” of doing, or trying to do, some good, notwithstan- 
ding my faults and indiscretion! Sir, whiat other course 
could I pursue but that of fearless boldne=s, ay, apparent 
recklessness? Sut this is egotism. I know who will de- 
fend me, who do back me. I have my reward, the only 
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people Yes, sir, my people! They are mine because | 

am theirs, in devotion, in sacrifice, inservice; in good re- 
rt, in evil report ; theirs not politically, personally theirs! 

And all your party and all its power cannot separate me; 
from my people, or shake me in their confidence. I must 

| myself first forfeit ir, before I am ever by them distrusted, 

jer poeseribed. They will pardon my infirmities, and in- 
dulge my weaknesses, provided I remain true to them and 
/their ceuntry. May Heaven reward them and their chil- 
' dren’s children as they reward me! But, sir, I had rather 
have been fighting for them in the Florida swamps, with 
blade against tomahawk, than to have been warring as I 
have upon this almost overwhelming power of corruption! 
Dangers beset you in every path in this war; dangers of 
life and limb, dungers tocharacter, dangers in fact to your 
own virtue. Ne menean oppose himself to universal cor- 
ruption here, without having all his virtues tempted and 
My hope isin a majority of 
the next House of Commons. The Empire State has de- 
clared for the People against the President. 

That now icthe issue: Shall the People or the Presi- 
dent prevail? The contest is no longer about measures. 
The Sub-Treasury may be proved to be the best system 
which the wisdom of man could devise; but, sir, the Presi- 
dent and his minions have dared to force it upon us, have 
arrogantly proclaimed it shall be the law, “ notwithstand- 
ing the lamentations here or elsewhere!’ The measure 
has been thrice rejected; and, if passed, will prove that 
the President is too strong for the People. In this issue, I 
can no longer debate its policy or expediency. Another 
consideration is paramount. I oppose it now because tt 
is an Executive measure. Prove it tobe the best, I would 
have my arm chopped off, my tongue pulled out, before I 
will be forced to vote for it by the will of one maa. I will 
not have “ pudding itself stuffed down my throat!’’ There 
was a majority of fourteen against it last winter; now, I 
fear, a much smaJler majority. Some have gone over ! 
No wonder. The President, notwithstanding the mani- 
festations of public sentiment, has all the odds against the 
People. He has 100,000 office-holders to do his bidding, 
stationed at every out-post—spies, informers, throughout 
the count:,. He has the press. He has the public money 
wherew'th to pay “the bounty,’ unprotected by Jaw, in 
hands of partisans, placed where he pleases, distributed as 
he pleases. He has the public lands. This is the great 
source of patronage and power. 

Sir, how can States-rights men support this mammoth 
Executive? How expect a large portion of the States to 
be free and independent, and to stand upon their reserved 
rights against power consolidated in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive of the Federal Government; when every xew State 
is raised, nurtured into very being and existence upon Ex- 
ecutive pap and patronage? ‘Look at every new State on 
your frontier, and count their Executive force in the Sen- 
ate! This is the domain of corruption which buys and se- 
cures States—the other sources of patronage, offices and 
money, retain men. Men and States will render the Pre- 
sident omnipotent! I call on all the patriotic of this land 
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reward I ever looked for, at home, in the affections of my’ 
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to drop currency, banks, finance—every minor considera- 
tion and topic—and to devote themselves wholly to the 
great work of resisting and reducing this Dagon Executive 
—to come up toour help—to come soon, or we will be 
powerless to resist! May an overruling Providence pre- 
vent the reduction of our strength toa weak minority be- 
fore this very se’sion expires! The President has but a 
short time to “ fatigue us into compliance ;” but if the 
“ favorite measure’ be passed, no tongue can tell the hor- 
rible results to this nation. It will surely re-elect him toa 
second term; and who will succeed him? That is the 
last great question. Let me tell certain gentlemen of the 
South particularly, no matter what may be ¢heir hopes and 
their calculations for their man, there is one whom [| can- 
not call a man, whois as sure ofthe Succession ashe sure 
ly deserves nothing but ignominy and disgrace—that mon- 
steris Thomas H. Benton! 

The Speaker. Not in order. 

Mr. Wise. ‘“ The man” of Missouri, then: and who 
can bear the thought? I hold the horrible result up tothe 
American People as the last, worst result—the climax of 
horror—of the present corrupt dynasty! When that hap- 
pens, I will follow the examples of Swartwout and Price, 
and take passage for England! 


THE ANIMAL APPETITES. 


The Rev. Dr. Channing recently delivered a lecture on 
Self-Culture before the Franklin Institute of Boston. We 
make en extract from it below, and shall give others next 
week. The lecture is one of the most fascinating compo- 
sitions that the public have seen from Channing’s pen. 

‘« An important means of self-culture is the control of the 
animal appetites. To raise the moral and intellectual na- 
ture, we must put down the animal. Sensuality is the 
abyss in which very many souls are plunged ond lost. 
Among the most prosperous classes, what a vast amount 
of intellectual life is drowned in luxurious excesses. It is 
one great curse of wealth, that it is used to pamper the 
senses; and among the poorer classes, though luxury is 
wanting, yet a gross feeding often prevails, under which 
the spirit is whelmed. It is asad sight to walk through 
our streets, and to see how many countenances bear marks 
of a lethargy and a brutal coarseness, induced by unre- 
strained indulgence. Whoever would cultivate the soul 
must restrain the appetites. I am not an advocate for 
the doctrine, tht animal food was not meant for man; but 
that this is used among us to excess, that as a people we 
should gain much in cheerfulness, activity, and buoyancy of 
mind, by less gross and stimulating food, I am strongly in- 
clined to believe. Above all, let me urge on those who 
would bring out and elevate their higher nature, to abstain 
from the use of spiritous liquors. This bad habit is dis- 
tinguished from all others by the ravages it makes on the 
reason, the intellect; and this effect is produced toa 
mournful extent, even when drunkenness is escaped. Not 
a few men, called temperate, and who have thought them- 
selves such, have learned, on abstaining from the use of 
ardent spirits, that for years their minds had been clouded, 
impaired by moderate drinking, without their suspecting 
the injury. Multitudes in this city are bereft of half their 
intellectual energy, by a degree of indulgence which passes 
for innocent. Of all the foes of the working class, this is 
the deadliest. Nothing has done more to keep down this 
class, to destroy their self-respect, to rob them of their 
just influence in the community, to render profitless the 
means of improvement within their reach, than the use of 
ardent spirit as a drink. They are called on to withstand 
this practice, as they regard their henor, and would take 
their just place in society. They are under solemn obli- 
gations to give their sanction to every effort for its sup- 
pression. They ought to regard as their worst enemies, 
(though unintentionally such,) as the enemies of their 
rights, dignity and influence, the men who desire to flood 
city and country with distilled poison. I lately visited a 
flourishing village, and on expressing to one of the re- 
spected inhabitants the pleasure I felt in witnessing so 
many signs of progress, he replied, that one of the causes 
of the prosperity | witnessed, was the disuse of ardent 
spirits by the people. And this reformation, we may be 
assured, wrought something higher than outward prospe- 
rity. In almost every family so improved, we cannot 
doggnnes the capacities of the parent for intellectua] and 
moral improvement were enlarged, and the means of edu- 
cation made more effectual to the child. I call on work- 
ing men to take hold of the cause of temperance as pecu- 
liarly their cause. These remarks are the more needed, 
in consequence of the efforts made, far and wide, to annul 
at the present moment a recent law for the suppression of 
the sale of arjent spirits in such quantities as favor intem- 
perance. I know, that there are intelligent and good 
len, who believe that in enacting this law, government 
Scended its limits, left its true path, and established a 

nt for legislative interference with all our pursuits 
and pleasures. No one here looks more jealously on gov- 
ernment than myself. But I maintain that this is a case 
which stands by itself, which can be confounded with no 
other, and on which government, from its very nature and 
end is peculiarly bound to act. Let it never be forgotten, 
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that the great end of government, its highest function, is 
not to make roads, grant charters, originate improvements, 
but to prevent or repress crimes against individual rights 
and sucial order. For this end it ordains a penal code, 
erects prisons and inflicts fearful punishments. Now if it 
be true, that a vast proportion of the crimes, which gov 
ernment is instituted to prevent and repress, have theirori- 
gin in the use of ardent spirits; if our poor-houses, work- 
houses, jails and penitentiaries are tenanted in a great de- 
gree by those, whose first and chief impulse to crime came 
from the distillery and dram-shop; if murder and theft, 
the most fearful outrages on property and life, are most 
frequently the issues and consummation of intemperance, 
is not government bound to restrain by legislation the 
vending of the stimulus to these social wrongs? Is gov- 
ernment never to act as a parent, never to remove the 





punishment, an evil only inferior to crime? Is governme 

a usurper, does it wander beyond its sphere, by imposing 
restraints on an article, which does no imaginable good, 
which can plead no benefit conferred on body or mind, 
which unfits the citizen for the discharge of his duty to his 
country, and which, above all, stirs up men to the perpe- 
tration of most of the crimes, from which it is the hi hes 
and most solemn office of government to protect 








A REMINICENCE—STEAMBOATS. 

An old number of the “ Republican Watch- 
Tower,” a leading paper published in the city of 
New-York thirty or forty years ago, has been hand- 
ed us by afriend. It is a small, dirty, ill-looking 
sheet, such as any man would be ashamed to take 
now, though in its day equal to any of its rivals. 
From thus number, dated August 25, 1807, we ex- 
tract the following articles in relation to Fulton's 
Steamboat, which was then just beginning to attract 
attention. Mr. Fulton’s account of his first trip, 
(which has been often republished, ) is one of these 
articles, and is as follows: 

New York, August 20. 
To the Editor of the American Citizen: 

S1r,—I arrived this afternoon at 4 o’clock, in the steam- 
boat, from Albany. As the success of my experiment gives 
me great hope that such beats may be rendered of much 
importance to my country, to prevent erroneous opinions, 
and give some satisfaction to the friends of useful improve- 
ments, you will have the goodness to publish the following 
statement of facts: 

I left New York on Monday at one o'clock, and arrived 
at Clermont, the seat of Chancellor Livingston, at one o- 
clock on Tuesday, time 24 hours, distance 110 miles; on 
Wednesday I departed from the Chancellor’s at 9 in the 
morning, and arrived at Albany at 5 in the afternoon, dis- 
tance 40 miles, time 8 hours; the sum of this is 150 miles 
in 32 hours, equal near 5 miles an hour. 

On Thursday, at 9 o’clock in the morning, I left Albany, 
and arrived at the Chancellor’s at 5 in the evening; I start- 
ed from thence at 7, and arrived at New York on Friday 
at 4 in the afternoon ; time 30 hours, space run through, 
150'miles, equal 5 miles an hour. Throughout the whole 
way my going and returning the wind was ahead; no ad- 
vantage could be drawn from my sails—the whole has, 
therefore, been performed by the power of the steam en- 
gine. I am, Sir, your most obedieut servant, 


ROBERT FULTON. 


Mr. Fulton’s Steamboat left the North River on Mon- 
day between one and two o'clock in the afternoon ; ut ten 
o’clock in the evening she was opposite Tappan; between 
two and three o’clock onthe following morning she was 
seen six miles beyond Newburgh, and at six o’clock she 
was seen by the Cornelia opposite Poughkeepsie ; perform- 
ing her passage without sails, and in oppositionto the wind 
and tide. { Mere. Adv. 





Lower Canada.—The trial of Charles Hindenlang, gen- 
eralisimo of the rebel forces at Napierville, was concluded 
on the 24th instant. The defence was made entirely on 
legal points, the principal of which was, that beingan alien, 
and subject of a foreign State, he could not be tried in Low- 
er Canada. The finding of the court will not be known 
until sanctioned by Sir John Colborne. 

The Montreal Herald tells a somewhat ridiculous story 
about the perils of a ‘large supply of percussion caps,’ 
sent from England by the Royal William, which, in their 
progress from New York to Kingston, were sundry times 
in great danger of capture by ‘the Americans.’ A foolish 
story deserves a foolish comment; therefore we may in- 
quire what right the British Government has to convey mu- 
nitions of war through our territory. . 

Information had reached Montreal of the death of Col. 
Maitland, at London, U.C. He was the third son of the 
Earl of Lauderdale, and was in the 50th year of his age. 
He commanded the 32d regiment. 








causes or occasions of wrong doing? Has it but one in: 
strument for repressing crime, namely, public, infamo 
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é DEFERRED INTELLIGENCE. 

Our columaos were so crowded last week that 
we were forced to omit details of the Great Storm 
and Inundation by which the rivers and streams of 

the entire Northern Atlantic section of the Union 

were swelled to an almost unprecedented height, 
cansing the most sweeping destruction of bridges, 
mills, factories, lumber, vessels, &c. through ail 

New-England, the Southern half of New-York, 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, &c. Perhaps nowhere 

was the inundation more alarming or the loss and 

suffering greater than at this city, though Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity are heavy sufferers. The 

Conrecticut and Merrimac rivers in New England 

re.swept almost clear of bridges, while the 
ler streams of the whole section of the coun- 
“- ove indicated were equally destructive. On 
the rivers of Maine the devastation has been very 
great. 
North of Utica or thereabouts the violent storm 
with which the whole region south was visited took 
form of snow, which fell to the depth of two 
et over a large extent of this country 
an extended into Canada. Of course 
there was no inundation; and even the Mohawk 
broke up no-higher than the mouth of the Scho- 
harie, on which, as well as on the Catskill, Rond- 
out, and other creeks emptying into the Hudson 
below us, the destruction was most appalling. We 
believe the Hudson did not break up higaer thau 
Glen’s Fails, nor much lower than Kingston, 
though the violence of the wind and tide troke it 
up again from the ocean nearly to Newberg. 
We io not hear that any bridge over the Hudson 
was lost. The excellent one at Troy was most 
furiouslyeassailed, but sustained littl damage. 
On the Mohawk, the Amsterdam bridge went by 
the board, while those velow stood. Above, the 
strong ice resisted the feebler fury of the freshet. 
On the coast, a violent hurricane was experienced, 
which did great damage to the shipping, though 
less thin would have resulted had not the wind 
been favorable Blowing directly from the South, 
and of course angularly to the shore, most vessels 
were enabled to keep off and avoid the destruction 
which otherwise awaited them.—The tanneries and 
and manufacturing establishments in the Counties 
of Greene and Ulster were greatly injured. 

As desirable for future reference, we append the 
following account of the disaster in this city, writ- 
ten by us for another journal. We will only add 
that at this moment (Monday, Feb. 4th,) the ice 
remains piled up in»our streets, though the water 
has departed, and the river still remains at aa un- 
wonted height, probably owing to the damming of 
theice below. There is no crossing opposite this 
city, the river being filled with giant cakes of ice 
heaped together in chaotic confusion, and slightly 
cemented by the recent frosty nights. ‘The mails 
and stages for the South and Fast are forced to go 
round by the Troy Bridge—a loss of fourteen 
miies. 

From the New Yorker. 

Great Inundation at Albany.—On Saturday of last 
week, rain fell incessantly throughout the region of the 
Hudson river, and, the ground being rendered impenetra- 
ble by the severe cold of preceding days, while little snow 
remained upon it, the whule volume of water was aimost 
instantly precipitated into the creeks and rivera, breaking 
up the Schoharie, aud the Mohawk below the junction of 
that tributary, and causing avery rapid und extraordinary 
rise of the Hudson. ‘The ice broke up opposite Albany 
early oa Sunday morning, but becoming obstructed below, 
the water rose in a few hours so as to fill the streets of that 
city inchiding and below South Market, and rendering the 
Eagle Tavern, Columbian an Fort Orange Hotels, and all 
the part of the city of no greater level, unapproachable ex- 
cept with boats. [he water remained foe hours from three 
to four feet deep through a great portion of South Market- 
street, with a smart curregt following the course of that 
street, filling all the cellars and basements below and ma- 

ny above it, including dwellings, storages, refectories, &e. 

In State-street, the deluge rose very nearly to its junction 

with Market-street in tront of the Museum. being ten inch- 

es higher than the great flood of 1818, which was the 
highest that had been known for 2 century. In the eve 
ning of Sunday, the water rapidly fell two or three feet, 
and then rose again to nearly its former height, and, was 
therefrozen. The liotels in South Market-street were with 
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maining two or three feet deep infrontof the Eagle Taver?, 
and the ice being too much disturbed to be relied on. On 
Monday night, the woather became colder, and the water 
abated, and was still abating on Tuesday evening. 

By thig.calamity, some hundreds of poor families were 
driven from their tenéments in Albany, with much loss and 
suffering. Greatdamage was done to goods, furniture, &c. 
in the basements and lower stories, and some buildings 
were nearly destroyed. The current was too much ob- 
structed by the buildings; aside from the fact that it was 
highest at periods of back water, or unusual obstruction 
of the ice below, to sweep off buildings with it. But the 
losses of grain, lumber, &c. in_ vessels and near the docks 
are very heavy. The steamboat North America was torn 
from her moorings, borne a short distance, stove and sunk, 
and is supposed to be nearly a total Joss. She had been 
fully refitted for the approaching season. A great many 
sluops aud canal boats, many of them loaded, were like- 
wise swept away—some of them wrecked, others dama- 
gedand driven ashore. Most of the ferry boats of Albany 
and Troy were carried off. A portion of Schenectady was 
inundated. Up to Wednesday there was no crossing op- 
posite Albany, and the New-York mail went round by Troy 
to reach that city. 

At Cattskill, the steamboats Illinois and United States 
were sunk, and much damage done to the fiver craft.— 
Croy suffers considerably, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 











The Storm and Flood at the East.—* A gentleman 
who left Gardiner, Maine, on Monday morning, and arri- 
ved in this city last evening, informs us that the late flood 
has done extensive damage on the principal rivers in Maine. 





In the course of two or three hours the waters of the Ken- 
nebec rose eleven feet, and on the Androscoggin in propor- 
tion. The booms up and down the two rivers were nearly 
all carried away, and the waters covered with lumber and 
wrecks of bridges, 

The Great Dam at Kennebec resisted the force of the 
descending ice well, and it was not thought that it had 
sustained much, if any damage. 

It was reported that one of the abutments of Augusta 
bridge had given way. 

The Mills at Brunswick were swept away by the force of 
the flood and ice. 

The main coad from Hallowell to Gardiner was impas- 
sable, and the stage was obliged totake the back road over 
the hills. 

At Augusta chimneys were blown down, and two barns 
unroofed at Gardiner. Boards were scattered in every 
direction, and covered the ground in the lumber districts. 
The bells at Hallowell were ringing from two in. the 
morning until daylight, to call out the people to protect 
property The water was four feet high in the main 
street. 

On approaching the Androscoggin at Topsham, one of 
the tributary streams which the stage crosses, was so 
much swollen by, the flood that it was necessary to switn 
the horses and float the coach over. To lighten the 
coach, the passengers, three of them ladies, walked half a 
mile to find safe crossing before they could meet the coach 
again, which was, however, safely conveyed over the 
stream. 

At Topsham, several houses and barns were blown 
down. 

Latest from Meaico.—The Mobile Advertiser of the 
21st says: 

A letter of the 4th inst. from Vera Cruz, published in 
the Traiscript, states that a Spanish ship and brig from 
Aavana, had arrived and were ordered out of port, on their 
way to Sacrificios,got ashore and were lost. Several ves- 
sels from New Orleans had arrived; at Sacrificios there 
are fourteen English vessels of war at anchor,and the Eng- 
lish and French Admirals are onthe best of terms. 

It was feared that the vessels from New Orleans and 
Havana, at Vera Cruz, would be under the necessity of 
returning, as they were not permitted te land their car- 


goes. ‘ 
From Texas—Important.—By the Cuba ste 


New Orleans the Picayune has Galveston dates to the 12th 
inst. 

The report that the northera towns of Tamaulipas have 
declared ia favor of the Federal system, and that the 
commander of the 3d %livision of the Northern Federal 
army proposes to form arrangements with the Govera- 
ment of Texas in relation to regulating the trade between 
her citizens and the Mexicans on the Rio Grande, is full 
confirmed. r 

The Hon. Robert Wilson las been re-elected fr 
county of Harrisburgh, as Senator of Congress, by a 
of aboutiten to one over his opponent. 

The Telegraph states that a party of about fifteen Indi- 
ans, a few days since, attacked the house of a Mr. Morgan, 
near the falls of the Brasos, and killed Mr. M. and captu- 





difficulty approachable throughout Monday, the water re- 


, 


red three women, one of whom was his daughter-in. 
Mr. Wm. Morgan, his son, is also missing; whether’ 
ed or carried away has not been ascertained. In cf 
quencé of this report the Milam Guards, who had juag 
rived in Houston, have received orders to return forth 
to the frontier. , 

Dr. Ashbell Smith, surgeon general of the army, ¢ 
mitted a violent assault upon S. H. Everett, president § 
tem. of the Senate, for words spoken in debate, and a 
mittee was appointed to investigate the affair. 

An extensive bed of bituminous coal was disco 
above the falls of the river Brasos, said to be of excelliy 
quality. ” 

Persons recently arrived from that part of the repub 
state that immense herds of buffalo are ranging there, 
are so tame that they can be captured almost as easi 
domestic cattle. ‘ 

Eleuterio Mendez, a retired col 


5 
+ 


fw 
el, has 


in Tamaulipas, calling upon them to declare in favo 
the constitution of 1824, and against the consolidated g 
ernment. The colonel has a number of'partisans, and 
doctrines met'with a welcome reception throughout 
Truly Mexico 


be! 


State and the adjacent’ one of Coahula. 
the country of revolutions. 


A Rascal.—The Syracuse Whig says, James Van Sly 
the Collector @f the town of De Witt, was recently detect 
ed in abstractig from the pockets of tlie tax-payiag_ 
plein that town, various sums of money of from one 
twenty-five dollars, by altering the figures in the tax-bog 
Copies from the tax-book were left in various places 
collection, with the sums above stated added to suchn 
as would cause the least suspicion. Van Slyck, on being | 


ublished 
address to the northern towns and the city of Matame 
4 


‘ 
he 


detected, decamped. 


A destructive fire occurred in Elizabeth city, N. C., ¢ 
the 12th inst. About twelve thousand dollars’ worth 
property was destroyed. ; 


_ School Books and Aids to Education, | 
Published and for sale, wholesale and retail, by the “ Amer: 
can Common Scuoor Unron,” conducted by J. Orville Taylo, { 
No, 128 Fulton-street, (up stairs,) between Broadway a 
Nassau-streets, New-York. 4 
£ 


_ Town's Spelling Book. By the use of this book the child i 
simply and pleasantly taught the meaning of words at the sameta} 
time he learns to spelt them. It has been recommended in thes} 
Hall of Representatives of the United States, as the National. © 
Spelling Book for all our schools. 68th edition. ’ 

Town’s Analysis. This furnishes the pupil an easy, accural ' 
plan of acquiring a knowledge of derivative words, from th 
a parts. The Board of Regents have commended 

th ed. 

Introduction to the Analysis. 4th edition. 

Mc Vickar’s Political Economy. An easy reading book, em- 
bracing some of the most important subjects which can interest,’ 
the young mind, and all in astyle the most simple aad attract. 
ive. 5th edition. 

Farmer’s Schoot Book. This work is a plain, practical tre: 
tise on agriculture, and shouldhe used in the place of the En- 
glish iteuder, or other similar works, in every district school, 
{t teaches children the practical business of life. 9th edition, 


Civil Polity and Political Economy, xy Marcius Wilson. This” 


popular work is a ‘Text Book for schools and academies, and” 
teaches scholars the nature and form of our institutions—wh 
they require of citizens, and the duties which freemen owe U 
their Government. There cannot be - wore important wor 
for the schools of this Republic. It has the approval of @han- 
cellor Kent and others. 2d edition. , 

Girl’s School Book, by Mrs. Jane Taylor. An admirable first 
reading book for little girls, teaching them those peculiar duti 
proprieties and accomplishments which most adorn the female’ 
eharacter. 4th edition, 

Girl's Reading Book, by Mrs.L. H. Sigourney. This is 
reading text book for young ladies in the higher classes. N 
work has been more favorably or generally received—it is pro- 
uounced Mrs, Sigourney’s “ brightest gem.’ Sth edition. 

Mather’s Geology, for the use of schools and academies. 
edition. A lucid, practical work, having the strong commenda- 
tion of Professor Silliman and of many distinguished teachers.) 
Professor Mather is the State Geologist of New York, Ohio. 
and Kentucky. 

Physiology for Sehools, by Prof. Lee. The study of the Hu- 
man Body should be pursued in every schoo!. The abéve work 
is recommended by Prof. Anthon and others, as the best text 
hook we have on this interesting subject. ‘ 

Beattie’s Arithmetic. This work is used for the Albany Aca- 
demy, andis rapidly going into use with our best disciplined ” 
schools. a 

Help to Young Writers. The object of this little treatise is to 
teach children how to @rrange and express their ideas. 

The above works are intended either as text or reading books 
for schools and academies. The following have been written 
for teachers and parents : 


y District School, or National Education, by J. Orville Taylor. ., 


District School as it was, by one who went to it. 
Prussian and New York School System compared. 
Satirical Hits on the People’s Education. 
Wittieh'’s Essay on the method of teaching in Prussian schools. 
mon School Assistant, 3 vols. bound in one, 
mmon School Almanac. 





» Thermometers for Schools. 
» Also for sale all the School Books now in use. 


A large sup- 
ly. of School 4pparatus constantly kept on band, 


THE JEFFERSONIAN 


is published every Saturday morning, at No. 71 State-st., Albany 
by James Henry, Bookseller and Stationer, for the proprictors. | 
Terms, One Dollar per anuum; to companies of six or more, Fifty 
Cents. Eleven copies will be sent fur Five Dolfirs, post paid 
payment must invariably be made in advance, F 
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